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‘ No. 186. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Pricate Correspondence of David Hume 
" with seceral distinguished Persons, be- 

tween the Years 1761 and 1776. Lon- 
_ don, 1820. 4to, pp. 285, _ 

‘To such of our readers as do us ‘the 
honour to remember the volume of the 
Biterary Gazette for 1817, we need not 
say, that we consider this correspond- 
ence to be an exceedingly pleasing ad- 
dition to that. interesting species of Li- 
terature to which it belongs» Our only 
regret in perusing: the volume, is, that 
it does not contain more’ of these. pro- 
ductions, which display'so many cele- 
‘brated characters ‘in ‘new and ‘various. 
lights. The quarrel bétween.Hume and 
Rousseau, which made so much noiseat 
the. time it happened, is to us the least 
valuable portion of the work; but even: 
the letters on this subject are curidus: 
and? éntéftdining. The Countess’ of 
Boulilers appears to great advantage as 
a eitany welt and not only the 
Tetters of Hiime himself, but . those: of 
the Earl Marshal. of,_Seotland 
unfold a number of little incidents and 
anecdotes, which are perhaps more at- 
‘tractive at the present day than when 
they were firsfrecorded. _ 

_ It will strike every one, that the man- 
“ners both of English and French society 
have greatly. changed since these letters 
were written ; and that nearly as-mark- 
ed a revolution has taken place in the 
‘style in*which persons of the higher 
class, and of different sexes, address 


each other. The formal gallantry of), 


‘the old school: may look antiquated to 
us; but we question if, considering the 
matter philosophically, it was not pre- 
ferable to the familiar freedom of mo- 
dern life. People when dressed in their 
holiday clothes, behave better than when 
in their common habiliments ; and it; 
18 nos improbable that a considerable 
itnprovenient’in‘our ‘civil and social re- 
lations might be introduced by a slight 
recurrence to old fashioned etiquettes ; 
which, though denounced as restraints, 
were (when not carried to ridiculous 
excess) far from being inconsistent with 
the most refined enjoyments. But this 
€n passant :—we now proceed to let. the 
Publication speak for itself. . 
VOL. IV. 


(Keith),, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1820. 


The following whimsical osition is 
contained in a letter alldrensed v6 oussean, 


by a Baron de Colval, and ‘cited by that sen- 
sitive philosopher as an itistance of the per- 
secution of Voltaire. ; 

©“ Thave a proposal to make you. I 
request the same ‘service from you, which 
you have received from the Vicar in Savoy, 
that isto: say, to receive rhe in your liouse, 
without remuneration, fér two years’; to 
furnish me with lodging, board, fire and can- 
die. ‘ You are: the only person, who- can 
conduct-me, in every respect, ‘to mee" and 
teach me'to die. The excess of my huma- 
nity. with ‘its inseparable compatibility, has 
induced me to become bail for an officer, in 
the sum of 3,200 livres. . In settling my 
children in life, I-have reserved for, myself 
no more than a persion of 1500 -livres— 
which you see is absorbed: for upwards of 
two years. It:is‘this circumstance which 
compels me to'share your bread during the 
‘said ae om will have no cause % 
complain of me‘ 1’ am “very tefiiperate ; 
like ‘nothing but, vegetabiles, pit very 
little fond of meat. I 'caih ‘dispense wich al- 
most every thing, except soup, which? am 
in the ‘habit of ‘taking fiviee a Gay.” Peat 
every thing, but never ragouts dréssed th 
coppér vessels, nor ‘tliosé refined “ fagouts, j 


**T apprize you, that I am become deef, 


in oe of a fall: neverthéless I hear 
‘pvery with the left ear, without its being 


nece to elevate the voice, provided tha 
one slowly, and close to this ear.. At 


peers | I = in @ ee with 
t test facility, by medns of signs, 
wide toa very ‘any to learn, and which I 
will teach you, as well as your friénds. 1 
am not curious; I never ask’ questions ; I 
expect that people should have the coniplai- 
sance to communicate tome whatever passes 
in the course of conversation.’ 

*« The whole of the letter, (adds Rousseau) 
is in the same strain. You will tell-me, that 
all this is nothing. more than a silly joke. 
Granted ; but I perceive that even in joking 
this. worthy man makes me his. continual 
theme and object, and this, Madam, tends to 
no urpose. I am convinced; that I 
never shall be suffered to live in pedeé on 
this earth, till this man shall havé‘forgotten 


ec. ‘ Prat 
PR The following is he tratislation of of 
another letter Teoh Rotsséati’ to Madame 
PBoufflers, dated Motiers, ‘26th August 1764. 
 “ You have the goodness, Madam, to wish 
to be informed of all particdlars relating to 
myself, What shall I say? Nothing can be 
more uniform than my life; nothing more 
limited than my projects: T make the most 
of the present day, without taking thought 
for to-morrow ; or rather, I contrive to pro- 
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long my existence more than I liad made up 
my account for. I shall not make my exit 
from this stage sooner than nature shall 
please to ordain ; but such procrastination 
does hot fail to become irksome to me; for 
I have no longer any thing to transact Tiere. 
A disgust for every thing consigns me every 
day more to indolence and inactivity.. My 
physical ills alone put me a little on, the 
alert. The spot which I inhabit, although 
sufficiently salubrious for others, is injutious 
to my ‘state of health; this is the’ reason 
why, in order to avoid the ill effécts) of the 
air, and the importunities of the idle, I 
wander from one place.to another, ‘dtring 
the fine season. But when winter séts in, 
which in this part of the world is very severe 
and very long, IT am obliged to remain at 
home; ahd to suffer. I have a long time 
thought of changing my albode—but whither 
shall go? how arrange matters ?* T labour, 
at Oné amd the same time, under the Incon- 
venience of indigence and wealth ; every sort 
of care affrights’ me; the carriage of my 
rags aiid of my books over these mountains 
is painful and expensive. Is it worth my 
while ‘to think of quitting my liguse, when 
am in’ the’ daily expectation of quitting my 
ly? Whereas, “by remaining where J ani, 
E-enjoy delicious days, wandering with- 


j out care, without project, without o¢ctpa- 


tion from wood fo wood, and from rock to 
tock, always ruminating, but never thinking. 
T would give.any thing in the world to be 
verséd'‘in botany ; it, is the genuine occupa- 
‘tion ‘of an ambulatory body, and an idle 
mind. I would’ not even promise that I 
should not be fodlish enough to stud 
it, if 1 knew where to begin. As to my. si- 
tuation, with tekpect to my resources, do 
not be the least uneasy on that head, I 
have as yet not been in want of the need- 
ful, and probably shall not want for a lon 
time to’ come. from finding fault wi 
your offers, Madam, Iereturn you my thanks 
for them ; but'you mast acknowledge, tha: 
these offers would be il, ied, were I to 
avail myself of them, befpre I really stand in 
ree You anked:fbr deeithcs eda ible 06 ke 
You as or details; you gught.to b 
Satisfied. I am very satiahed an yours, 
with this one exception, Thave never 
been able to make out the name of the spot 
you inhabit. Perhaps I may be acquainted 
with it ; in that case, how agreeable it would 
he to me to bear you company, at least, in 
imagination. For the rest, I pity you that 
ou have got no further than to philosophy. 
am fiuch farther advanced than you are, 
Madam™—with the exception of my duty 
and tify #¥nds, I have come back to nothing. 
“1 ddswet find the Chevalier so unreason- 
If he were 


able, sinée\he amuses you. 


merely unreasonable, assuredly he would ne- 
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ver be able to accomplish that. He is greatly 


to be pitied, when the paroxysms of the 
gout come upon him’; er one axtiet eanelly 
on these 


oceasions ; but he has at least the |’ 


has an interest in murdering him. 

We now select from two letters of Mr. 
Hume’s to a friend of the same lady, the 
ony spas of i rapture “4 
of his rupture wit usseau, 
pes ates pti bce 
mentions 


ad’ over me of ing without risk. 
No villeaas will assassinate, him, no person 


some odd ¢ » but 
i ublic affairs, respecting which it 
is interesting to see the opinion of so great 


an authority. 
“ Lisle-street, Seocten felis, 16th 
of Feb. 1766. 

“* You have sometimes, dear Madam, been 
embarrassed between opposite opinions, with 
regard to the personal character of M. Rous- 
seau : his enemies have sometimes made you 
doubt of his sincerity ; and you have been 
pleased to ask my opinion on this head. Af- 
ter having lived so with him, and seen 
him in‘a variety of lights, Iam now better 
enabled to judge ; and I declare to you, that I 
have never known a man more amiable and 
more virtuous than he to me: he is 
mild, gentle, modest, affectionate, disinterest- 
ed ; and, above all, endowed with a sensibi- 
lity of heart in a supreme Were I 
to seek for his faults, I should say, that they 
consisted in a little hasty impatience, which, 

I am told, inclines him sometimes to sa 


disobliging things to le that trouble him : 
e is also too ie the commerce of 


ife : he is 5 obey entertain groundless suspi- 
cions of his friends ; and e ‘asa A ace 
’ upon them, ie- 

pushes hime to great extremes. I 
no instances of this disposition ; 
otherwise. account for the vio- 
ities which have arisen between 
men of merit, with whom 


=: 


if 


speed 
Hit 
35 


=f 
i 


y. connected ; 
much have told me, that 
live much with him, and 
friendship ; 


with a si 


amiable 
the envy arising fom his superior parts ; 


sim of manners, and is, indeed, a per- 

fet eid i the ordinary oceurence of life. 
i » j to ; senabilit of 

nat’ reas pes. J 


im be easily governed by those 
him ; and his mai 


maid, in particu- 
an uncontrouled authority over him. 


A OS al 
receiv m 
Corsicans, in which he is invited to 
them, to frame them a body of 
and to be the Solon or Lycurgus of 
commonwealth. He told me, that 
once intended to compl 
but; on consulti 
Vasseur, he found she did not approve of 
nip OA — a all 
thoughts . His 0 great in- 
fluence with him ; of which I shall give you 


PPer Ere ce ers 
in ae 


y | manner of life ; part'cularly, said he, 


and | day, he lost his 


. | dreds of persons 


with this | 
ademoiselle | Cha 


ter our arrival, I — on him to go to 
the play-house, and see Garrick. “Mrs. Gar- 
1 ere Mo her box, which is much con- 

from the audience, but opposite to 
that of the King and Queen ; and their Ma- 


jesties were privately informed, that they 


is the name of his dog, You must leave him 
behind, said I. But the first person, replied 
he, who opens the door, Sultan will run into 
the streets in search of me, and will be lost. 
You must then, said I, lock him up in your 
room, and put the key in your pocket. 
This was accordingly done : but as we went 
down stairs, the dog howled and made a 
noise; his master turned back, and said he 
had not resolution to leave him in that con- 
dition ; but I caught him in my arms and 


another company in order to make room for 
him ; that the King and Queen were expect- 
ing to see him ; and without a better reason 
than Sultan’s impatience, it would be ridicu- 
lous to disappoint them. Partly by these 
reasons, and partly by force, I engaged him 
to proceed. The King and Queen looked 
more at him than at the players. 

“* When I have proposed to him schemes 
for enriching him, he has teld me, that he 
dreads the inconveaience of changing his 

I should 


be tempted, if I were richer, to take another 
servant, which, I know, is taking another 
master ; and I should in that case have my 


will in genes 3 
“‘ The public here has taken a great inte- 
rest in M. Rousseau; and though we are 
now in the hottest time of our hottest fac- 
tions, he is not forgot. Every circumstance, 
the most minute, that concerns him, is put 
in the news-papers. Unfortunately, one 
: this incident was in the 
papers next morning. Soon after, I reco- 
vered Sultan very surprisingly : this intelli- 
gence was communicated to the public im- 
mediately, as a piece of good news. Hun- 
ve offered me their assist- 
ance to settle him; you would think that 
all the purses and all the houses of England 
were open to him. Did he understand the 
language, he would live very happily in this 
country. He is particularly pleased that 
nobody makes him speeches or compli- 
ments.” 
29th Aug. 1766. 
“* We hear that you was much alarmed in 
France with the prospect of war, upon Mr. 
Pitt’s being taken into the ministry. That 
apprehension was always without foundation ; 
but now more than ever, on account of his 
losing all his popularity, merely on account 
of his acce & peerage. all the ca- 
prices of the le, in all ages, never was 
any more ridiculous and surprising. bord 
tham is as much detested as ever Mr. 
Pitt was adored, without its being possible 
to assign any reason for this alteration. The 
folly, it is true, will probabl in time ; 
but this minister will never recoveP his 





an instance that may amuse you. Soon af- 





told him, that Mrs. Garrick had dismissed | regard 
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ing the House of Commons, which is the 
scene of business.” 

 T saw wage bas Italian Abbé, and talked 
to en ty ad Aenny of oe He 
says it has me & very disagreeabile 
place, and that nothing can exceed the nar- 


. | rowness of mind in the Archduke and Arch. 


duchess. That princess rubs off, with her 
own hands, the paint and patches from the 
faces of the ladies, and makes them presents 
of tippets to cover their bosoms. 1 beseech 
you, never go to a place where you must be 
virtuous by constraint, lest you should take 
an inclination to become otherwise. You 
may, Fea 5: be allowed, as ambassadress 
from France, to keep your rouge ; but are 
you sure that you may not take a quarrel 
with virtue, when you see it accompanied 
with so much folly and ridicule? I beg my 
compliments to Madame de Vierville, and 
that you hon believe me, with the greatest 
> wee. 
‘In another letter Hume speaks of his con- 
testation, as having become matter of jest. 
“That affair is now so totally ridiculous, 
that it can no longer give us the least shadow 
of anxiety. Agreeably to the licence of this 
country, there has been a great deal of rail- 
lery on the incident, thrown out in the public 
a. but all against that py man. 
is even a print engraved of it: M. 

Rousseau is represented as a Yahoo, newly 
caught in the woods ; I am represented as a 
farmer, who -caresses him and. offers him 
some oats to eat, which he refuses ina rage; 
Voltaire and D’Alembert are whipping him 
up behind; and Horace Wal i 
hk horns of papier maché. The idea 
not altogether absurd.” . 

We'nave no space for further extracts at 
length; a multitude of detached 

ight, however, still be quoted, 
of the just refleetions and goed thoughts 
scattered through these , ; 

“Was. ever (says Hume, speaking of 
Rousseau’s freaks) any thing in the world 
so unaccountable? For the purposes of 
life and conduct, and society, a little good 
sense is surely better than all this. genius, 
and a little good humour than all ex- 
treme sensibility.” 
makes this admirable reflection on the quar- 
rel. ‘ The bands of friendship are entitled 
to » even after they are rent asunder, 
and the mere semblance of this sentiment 1s 


The i 
and the whole work of a pleasing kind. 
Letters written for the Post and not for 

the Press. London, 1820. 12mo. 

pp. 432. 

With such a title it is hard to say how 
these letters have issued from the . 
Many of them certainly are more fit for 
the intercourse of private correspond- 
ence than for the.experiment of publi- 

* We miay observe, that there ares few gal 
tiem Carer Cae eat ot 

. le ) not ? 4 
taller’ wl ;"—=—-the meaning is, sweh 
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cation. In truth, we can hardly tell 
what to make of them. Sometimes we 
fancied the writers were real flesh and 
blood Lady Lucy's, Lady S...’s, Mrs. 
H’s. &e.; and really their insipidity 
and want of object justify the suspicion ; 
at other times we fancied we discerned 
some glimpses of meaning and design. 


At last we closed the book, as wise in 


these respects as when we opened it. 
On the whole we may say, that if genu- 
ine, the letters are hardly worth being 
diverted from their original destination 
and purpose; and if of literary manu- 
facture, the author has miscalculated 
the measure of public curiosity, and 

y overlaid what was entertaining 
with what is unintelligible and insigni- 
ficant. A hundred pages of tolerable 
matter are not a sufficient passport for 
four hundred of slip-slop, capital letters, 
and dashes. 

The letters are from Scotland, Wales, 
Italy, &e.; and, leaving the others for the 
post, we select two of the fittest for the 
press ; the first as a sensible epistle, and the 
last as the vehicle of a singular story. 


“ Lady S.to Lady T. 
Naples. No date. 
“Yam truly sorry, my dear child, for the 
picture you give me of. your. young friend’s 
married discomforts. I cannot, you know, 
judge under what views she changed her si- 
tuation ; hut such disappointments are more 
often to be attributed to overstrained. ideas 
of what marriage ought to be, and some. ro- 
peafock happiness, that tn the reality of the 
3 iness, than ‘to the ity of the 
evils she sv feelingly disclosed. You must 
not be offended if I say your friend appeared 
to me to have more sensibility than sense ; 
and having been considered what is called a 
beauty, I am-not prepared to bestow all the 
compassion you do upon her present discon- 
tents: but since you desire to have her upon 
the list of my patients, I shall prescribe to 
best of my power. I must first say, 
then, when her husband comes home ruffed 
by some.circumstance he has met with in the 
world, and she. flies up with a kiss, which 
she finds not very tenderly received, she 
must be content to be called a ‘‘ fond fool,” 
or to keep her kisses till a better opportu- 
nity. Going to her room to cry is childish 3 
a man of sense will soon tire of that trick: 
and all the rose-water you tell me she em- 
ploys to wash her eyes to make her “‘ decent 
for dinner,” would be better ouploved 
in brushing up those pretty ringlets of hers ; 
which, if they adorn the smiling. looks he 
used to find before her marriage, will sooner 
restore his cheerfulness, than all the le 
she makes of smothered feelings. Don’t, 
iny dear, be taken in by all this stuff. Com- 
pare the difference of a sensible woman re- 





what may be 





soothe what may be amiss, or to partake of 
le at the moment,—and 
you will judge which of these women have 
the best chance of happiness: and those la- 
dies who talk of their smothered feelings, 
always contrive to let enough escape to 

rove to him she is doing so. A man who 
is affectionate and kind-hearted must feel 
this; and do you syppose he will be the 
more attached to her after she has made him 
feel he has hurt her? By so doing, she 
lessens him inhis own eyes, and he will na- 
turally feel less happy in her society, than 
with those who treat: him with smiles and 
consideration ; which, probably, he has only 
to step into his carriage, and find in half a 
dozen well-lighted rooms, open to receive all 
husbands i similar feelings during the 
evening. You may say, ‘‘ But no one there 
has such cause of complaint :”—cause or no 
cause, we must manage husbands as they 
are, not as they ought to.be, when we meet 
with such; and there are endless ways by 
which women, through their own folly, con- 
dense the cloud into a storm, which they 
might by one cheerful ray of good feeling, 
have dispelled at first ; but this implies a 
little more self-discipline than, I imagine, 
your friend has ever put in practice. 

‘‘T fear, on looking over this, my pre- 
scription may net be very palatable; but 
unless you prove to me she is willing to take 
the bitter with the sweet, I can have nothing 
more to do with her. 

“T wish I could fill your conservatory, 
my dear, from hence, sjich profusion of all 
those flowers you delight in are lavished upon 
every peasant’s dwelling here: yet there is 
a sort of mockery in this ; for the wretched 
state of those who breathe “ pérfume in 
every gale,” might lead me to fullow the 
moral «strain beyond what you would find 
amusing. “Adieu.” 

“‘ Lady S. to Lady T. 


Naples, October, 18—. 

** T mentioned, my dor daughter, that I 
got the particulars of a most romantic and 
interesting history lately, and I only now 
have found leisure. to write them down for 
you. When in public with the Marchioness 
of S——, I had seen her frequently address 
a very pleasing, fine young woman, whose 
name and rank I knew, but nothing more ; 
and she said she wished I should be better 
acquainted with her before she told me her 
history. She was reserved, but had a mild 
sort of quiet melancholy in her manner, that 
attracted me very much ; and you shall now 
learn the cause. I am not at liberty to give 
her full name, so you must be satisfied with 
her being called Rosalie, after her Saint. 
She was the daughter of one of the first 
houses in this country, and brought into the 
world with every advantage, having been 
educated ‘at home, and under a very amiable 
mother, who, unfortunately, died when she 
wosl ig a if enp Her —— had selected a 

for her partner in life every way wor- 
thy of her; and, what seldom happens, the 
young people were allowed to form an at- 
tachment before marriage, by a considerable 
degree of intimacy. “Whe young Count’s 
moth<r was a high, violent character, but 
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had not openly opposed this ; however, she 
conducted herself in a manner that showe'l 
little partiality to, her future daughter. All, 
however, went on till a few days before the 
marriage ; great and splendid were the pre- 
parations, and future happiness appeared 
within their reach. The young people, as 
usual, were separated for the last two days : 
one hardly dare glance at the feelings with 
which they parted, to meet again in the hap- 
piest union ; love and hope tlinding them to 
all future chances against the completion. of 
their happiness. The evening before the 
marriage day, Count P.’s mother came to 
his house, newly prepared for his bride, and 
said, it had been resolved the. marriage 
should take place on that night, privately, to 
= his lovely Rosalie’s feelings, as’ she 
shrank from the public solemnity, and that 
all should be ready, and at an hour she 
named, he would be called for by the father. 
Accordingly, every thing was so arranged, 
and the young man was conducted to church, 
his carriage following his supposed father- 
in-law. At the altar, which was dimly light- 
ed, stood his mother and the bride, covered 
by a very thin silver tissue veil ; and the ce- 
remony p The youth, whose 
thoughts were fixed on his present happi- 
ness, and engrossed by the service, distin- 
guished no one, and received his wife in full 
confidence. Silent she was, but tranquil ; 
and his mother carried her home: all the 
cortége parted ; and he followed to his own 
house, there to unveil the treasure of his 
heart. He found the saloon illuminated, 
and his brother and sister, who on some 
ptetence had — kept absent from the ce- 
remony, seemi waiting in ro ewe i 
with hie saothay Tele the bride. e deors 
closed: after him, and his mother withdrew 
the veil, and discovered to him that his wife 
was a beautiful idiot, whose large estates 





she had long coveted, and had taken this 
most wicked manner of obtaining for her 
family. The anguish that followed brought 


him to the gates of death, and the loss of 
reason had nearly been the price at which 
she gained the success of a plan, truly dia- 
bolical. His sister, a most amiable creature, 
soothed him, at last, into submission te his 
hard fate, after finding no means were left to 
set him free. Of the mother and idiot I say 
nothing; he never saw either, I believe, 
from that hour : public hatred followed both, 
ou may suppose, though one or cone 
be called guilty. Rosalie’s fate, I believe, 
has drawn more tears than any event in real 
life ever did in Naples. Public proof was 
brought her, father, next morning, of the 
, but, it was added, the bride bein 
veiled, her name was not known. En " 
as you may conceive, he carried his daughter 
(in silence) to his villa, and there, I under- 
stand, with more of tenderness than might 
have been expected from his stern character, 
unfolded what he deemed the treachery ot 
her lover, The death-blow to all her hap- 
piness was, such, as her most interesti: 
anya 5 apie fifteen years cannot e 
face ; and, for a couple of years, life seemed 
held by a sry slender thread. That a young | 
woman whould remain unmarried out of a 
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convent, is a thing unknown; and her vast 
possessions made her father anxiously desire 
to see her married, before the fatal truth 
was made known to her, as the sacredness 
of sorrow had kept aloof all intruders, and 
her futher resolved she should return to the 
- world under the protection of a husband. 
How this was brought about, may be ac- 
counted for by those who know the state of 
society here. All she desired, when she 
found her father’s will must be obeyed, was 
a full explanation of her situation to the 
Marquis ——, whom she married. 

Thus, my dear, was this tragedy brought 
to the most trying scene—the discovery of 
her lover’s innocence, after she herself was 
another’s. The Marquis undertook this ; 
he is’a cold character, but to her appeared 
sincerely attached. 

“‘T have worked my way thus far, my 
dear daughter, to show you human nature 
under quite a new light. Rosalie was now 
only nineteen, when this hardest part of her 
trial was appointed her: but the effects were 
quite different from what might have been 
looked for ; the cup of misery appeared to 
have overflowed, and she received the intel- 
ligence as a relief from the bitterness of her 
former pangs; and, grateful for his faith, 
she owned. it was wisely done to place new 
duties before her, ere she was acquainted 
with his share in their mutual misery : this 
proved a greatness of mind, which she has 
never deviated from since. 

‘* Once, and only once, they met in pri- 
vate society, and she ested only her fa- 
ther and husband might: be witnesses. With 
— a aa what —_— _ a the 
effect upon all present. im to 
her heart, and in his arms ; then turned 
to her husband, and said to Count P., ‘To 
this oe man we owe this indulgence ; 
kneel with me, and swear it is the last inter- 
course we shall ever have together.’ 


“You may believe this noble woman’s 
example won him to follow her upright 
views ; and, I am told, at no moment of 
their lives, during those years, has that. vow 
ever been broken: in public they meet, but 
the life of each is exemplary. She fills the 
station of a wife and mother to perfection, 
and is rewarded by the respect of her hus- 
band, and all her society. ‘There’ is an ele- 
vated character in her sorrows and self- 
command, that attracts my veneration : and, 
as to him, I do think one of her most severe 
and secret pangs must be to read in his faded 
form, and fine dejected countenance, what 
he has suffered. To-me, all the penance 
that supéretition could invent, or romance 
ever dictated; falls short of this existence : 
but in- all sorrows being shared,’ and yirtu- 
ous, there must be support ; and this, truly, 
she merits ahd obtains. In England, much 
feeling would be given to the husband; but, 
I suppose, there is not in Naples a man who 
has better reason to think well of his wife, 
and he chose the lot’ for himself, when he 
could not foresee it was to end so well. ~ 

“The idiot and'mother both live, no one 
knows where. Count P. married his ‘sister 
to a Venetian, and devotes his time to her 





and her family. Adieu: my “blessing ever 
attend you. 
; “< Yours truly.” 

There are some odd blunders in the vo- 
lume—perhaps typographical. A farevvell 
evening in Scotland is called a joy (p. 29) 
instead of foy, the origin of which in the 
French foyer, fireside, (where such enter- 
tainments are given) is very. obvious ; and a 
young lady (p. 111) writes, that she has all 
the weighty affairs of the tonsure of her 
friend on the eve of marriage to attend to, 
which we confess we cannot comprehend at 
all,—that being a Vestal, and not a Nuptial, 
preparation. 

Upon the whole, the gist of these letters, 
if they have any, is not obvious enough ; 
and though pleasantly written, they are de- 
a in striking materials for general re- 
ish. 





America, and other, Poems. Liverpool 
and London, 1820. 12mo. pp. 72. 
The largest poem in this small volume is 

a rather pleasing composition, descriptive of 

the author’s eclings while travelling in Ame- 

rica. These feelings do honour to his 
mind ; and, as his verse flows easily in the 

Goldsmith fashion, though not of the Gold- 

smith stamp, there is nothing to challenge 

critical animadversion. The picture is very 
different in colouring from that drawn by 

Moore : we select a passage as a specimen ; 

and, as it relates to the sea voyage across 

the Atlantic, we may be accused ofas invete- 
rate punning as the man who lost a wager 
by whistling through the Wood Laddie on 
seeing a fellow in the pillory, when he had 

laid a bet that he would not be guilty of a 

pun within a given time. 

’Tis a dull life, when, day succeeding day, 

Before us lies, a dark watery way: 

The spirit sinks in languor when the eye 

Has gaz’d for weeks upon the sea and sky, 

And the frail bark that bears us seems a lone 

And trembling object in a world unknown. 

And = at times, with conquer’d danger’s 

pride; 


Our bosoms swell as o’er the waves we ride, 
Watching the gleaming billow, or the sail 
That spreads insilyery whiteness to the gale, 

| Still there’s a drowsy sameness, and we feel 

Its deep.oppression o’er existence steal ; 

And the heart leaps; when bursts the cry of 

** Lanp!” 

Tho’ barren rock it prove, or burning sand. 
The following is also a fair example— 
And oh: how sick’ning to our hopes, to know 

That all the mind in youth’s romantic glew, 

Warm from the tales of Greece and Rome, be- 


liev’d, , 
Was but a splendid vision that deceiy’d ; 
That man, however call’d, wherever plac’d, 
Still grov’lling lingers with an earthward taste, 
And nations, individuals—slaves or free, 
Are but a mass of pride and misery.— 
Nor this the only morning-dream we knew, 
That fades in sadness, or that proves untrue: 
Are love’s fond hopes more happy? “Ev'n to- 
morrow a ’ 
Rapture’s warm sigh may end in tears of sorrow, 


And hearts, now bright in affection’s: 
re hs |.I fondly hop'd to seek the classic page, 





‘So soon be wrapt in coldness or the tomb! 
. 
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hak heres: rings; and we deem 
The heirs of Fame ches omy than mortal’ seem 
The Poet be a demi-god, and rise ‘ 
Beyond this grosser frame’s infirmities ;— 
Then, oh! how ardently we long to soar 
Immortal flights, as they have done before ; 
Toshare a kindred spirit, and to shine 

Like those our admiration holds divine ! 

—And though experience, with severer eyes, 


‘May make us wretched ere it make us wise, 


Yet still through life we fondly turn to dwell 
On all the guiltless heart hath lov’d so well. 

The conclusion breathes the fervour so 

nerally felt by Englishmen, who have been 

ong absent from their native land, and 
learnt better how to prize it than those who 
remain at home. 

O, for the hour when I shall press thy shore, 
For ne’er, my country ! will I leave thee more ! 
No yearly pestilence infects ‘hy air! 

No murd’rous Indian yells his war-whoop there! 
But legal pow’r o’er lawless might prevails— 
Wealth crowns thy cities, and content thy vales, 


.| And, warring with the world, thyself at rest, 


Thy sons are bonour’d, and thy daughters blest, 


The minor poems are pretty. We reprint 
two as instances. 


BALLAD. 

When the sky is black above, and the billows 
white below, 

And between the foaming swells we are lab’ring 
to and fro ; 

When waves they roar beneath us, and thunders 
roll o’er head, 

O think ye not, ye Landsmen, it is a scene of 
dread ? 


But dreadful tho’ it be, it cannot us appal, 

For we trust Affection pours hewpray'rs, and 
M hears them all, 

When the ship is on her beams, and the masts 
are all a wreck, 

Or, to ’scape the whelming surge, we are lash’d 
upon the deck ; 

When night is closing fast, and no hope of suc- 
cour near, 

O think ye not, ye Landsmen, it is a scene of 

» fear? 


But fearful tho’ it be, yet it cannot us appal, 
For we trust Affection pours her pray’rs, and 
Mercy hears them all. 


But see the morn approaching, a vessel heaves 
in sight, 
The waves are sinking to a calm, the breezes 
they are light! 
She marks our waving signal, and swiftly bear- 
eth down, 
The red-cross is her flag, and her country is 
our own ! 
With pleasure, then, ye Landsmen, our dan- 
we recall, 
For we feel Affection pour’d her pray’rs, and 
Mercy heard them all! 
| ELEGIAC STANZAS, 
Written on the approach of Winter. 
Bare are the boughs where clust’ring foliage grew, 
And lowd the chilling winds howl o’er the 
plain ; 4 
The hedge-row shines no more with morning’y 
Bat hangs, in gath’ring drops, the heavy rain. 
Another‘summer of my youth is gone, ; 
Nor left a trace to say it ening ts 
In spent its golden: hours have flown, 
Oris lost at pleasure’s glittering 


Or woo stern Science in her peaceful eell : 
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—Still meaner thoughts each passing day en- 
And Src Waabecia’ lies the Muse’s shell. 


Yet dreamt I once to form some lofty strain 
Might bid my mae! 9 live beyond thetomb :— 

But Genius flies from Folly’s vapid train, 

_ Andseeks the shadowy glen’s inspiring gloom; 

Or, stretch’d upon some mountain’s craggy 


steep, 
He views the dark’ning scene that spreads 


around, 
And hears, while bending o'er the foaming deep, 
Unearthly voices swell the tempest’s sound.— 
*Tis his to bid the spirit fly from earth, 
And join the seraph-forms of Fancy’s sky ; 
To give each warmest, wildest feeling birth— 
Love’s throbbing pulse, or Pity’s melting sigh. 
No feeble effort ever gain’d the meed ; 
That crowns the honour’d sige or gifted bard ; 
To nights the laurel is decreed, 
And but a life can gain the bright reward. 
And what ayails the high aspiring mind ? 
The wreath of glory binds an aching brow ; 
‘Nor can the breast its promis’d pleasure find, 
Though thousands praise, or realms in ho- 
mage bow. 
O, seek not Fame! The heart to Nature true, 
In moral independence nay aspire 
To joys not disappointment can snbdue, 
Nor want ean lessen, nor indulgence tire. 
As a breathes the charter’d minstrel’s 
strain 


When but Affection listens to the lay, 
As when its tones the World’s applauses gain, 
And tutor’d crowds their artless tribute pay. 
Then, O! for some sequéster'd depth of shade, 
Some calm retreat to fond. attachments dear; 
Where, Nature's grateful worship warmly paid, 
May pass in guiltless ease the changing year 
There to green vale or leafy wilderness, 
At dewy morn; my | steps be sped, 
Music’s sweet voice the social evening bless, 
And night devote me to th’ immortal dead. 
In deeds of bounty, or in thoughts that raise 
The sttuggling spirit to a higher sphere, 
My life be pass’d; and if. remote from praise, 
Free from each anxious toil, or guilty fear. 
Calm, even as the ocean when at rest 
(And scarce by summer's breath its surface 
curl’d) : 
Beneath the moon’s mild beam, its tranquil 
breast 


Reflects the image of a brightcr world. 


_The author mentions, in a preface, that 
his life is of an active kind 3 and he is, We are 
informed, a Liverpool merchant. Such re- 


laxations as these must tend greatly to refine 


and elevate, as well as to relieve and charm 
the hurry of busy pursuits. 





KENSINGTON. 
History and Antiquities of Kensington, 


tnterspersed with Biographical. Anec-| 


dotes, &¢. &c. By Thomas Faulkner, 
Author of the Historical Accounts of 
Chelsea and Fulham. London, 1820. 
8vo0. pp. 624. 


There is an amusi ipy chai i 
Mr gossipy character in 
these parochial histories, whieh renders them 
very agreeable reading; and, especially to 
persons resident within the hounds, they are 
interesting and curious. Mr. Faulkner's 





phic works on Chelsea and Fulham, 
ve blazoned his name as a very diligent and 
pleasing writer in this way, and the present 

ublication is ofa character equally amusing. 

here are, to be sure, many episodes, which 
might be introduced into any other parish 
survey whatever ; and perhaps one fourth of 
the volume might be £ me away without 
injustice to Kensington. Still however the 
compilation is consistent, and the original 
matter various. Such productions offer 
little for detailed remark. There is a 
account of Holland House, and antiquities 
and the arts generally have their fair share 
of consideration. . 


In the Domesday Book, Kensington is 
written Chenesiton: ina Charter of Henry I 
Chensnetuna, and at subsequent periods, 
Kensitune, Kinsintuna, Kensintuna, and 
Kensington. Chenesi was a proper name: 
a person 30 called held the manor of Huish, 
-Somersetshire, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor ; so that perhaps this place may 
have been originably Chenesi Tun, or the 
Town of Chenesi. r 

In the Hall of Holland House is the mo- 
del of Westmacott’s statue of Charles Fox, 
on the north side of Bloomsbury Square ; 
upon which Lord John Russell has inscribed 
the following elegantly complimentary lines. 
Search Me = ees page, theré, reader! you will 

n 


The best memorial of a Fox's mind: - 

Behold the form—the sculptor’s graphic art 
Has here preserved his. weaker mortal part ; 
Yet ask you still the charms which all subdued ; 
Go walk up stairs, and see that charm renew’d. 

Among the Virtuoso possessions of the 
nobleman thus handsomely eulogized, Mr. 
Faulkner mentions— 

“« Specimens ofall the types in the Vatican 
Library, printed in the Propaganda press, 
A. D. 1640. on silk. 

“* The music of the ‘ Olimpiade,’ an opera 
of Metastasio, well authenticated to have 
been transcribed by J. J. Rousseau, when 
that extraordinary man his liveli- 
hood by copies of this kind. The hand 
a is so beautiful that it resembles cop- 
perplate engravii 

“ Four ete 4 of MS. Plays of Lope de 
Vega, the first containing three plays in his 
own hand writing, with the original license 
of the censor.” 

Three original letters of Petrarch are also 
in Lord Holland's library. 

A Major Codd, residing in Parson’s Yard, 
Kensington, is spoken of as the possessor of 
a fine private collection of pictures, includ- 
ing the great masters Domenichino, Albano, 
A. Veronese, Schidone, Caravagio, Corregio, 
M. Angelo, and Raffael. ‘The three last- 
mentioned are, a Leda and Nymphs ; the 
Fall of the Titans; 15 in. by 9; and St. Pe- 
ter and St. John, 14 in. by 11. A list of 
Lord Ennismore’s select and superb collec- 
tion, at his house in the Gore, is given. It 
is rich in Venetian and ‘Flemish, as well as 
British masters. The pictures in Kensington 
Palace are also catalogued :—several of them 
are in the Exhibition fow-open at the Bri- 
tish Gallery. 


As a further example of the very miscel- 
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laneous nature of the voluine, we extract & 
few passages. Sir Isaac Newton, it is well 
known, died in Kensington: the particulars 
of this event are thus related from the MSS. 
of his nn Mr. Conduit. t 

‘*Sir Isaac Newton was never matried. 
He was in his person of middle stature, 
latterly inclined to corpulency. His eyes 
were lively and piercing, and his aspect gra- 
cious. In his‘diet he was temperate and 
abstemious, but observed no particular Ae 4 
men and le enjoyed uni th 
until within five years of his death, when he 
became afflicted with the stone. 

“In January 1725, he was attacked by 
a violent cough and inflammation of the 
lungs, when he was persuaded to take a 
house in Orbell’s Buildings, Kensington, 
where he had, in bis eighty-fourth year, a 
fit of the gout : after which he was visibly 
better than he had been for some years, re- 
ceiving great benefit from the air and quiet 
of the place.* ' 

“In the latter end of Febraary, 1726-7. 
his attendance on the Reyal Society, and the 
fatigue he incurred in making some visits in 
London, brought his. old complaint of tlie 
stone, violently upon him, and Dr. Mead, 
and Cr. Cheselden, being called"in, gave no 
hopes of his recovery. He continued to 
suffer frequent and violent fits of pain, with 
very short intermissions, without complaint, 
or prc the least signs of peevishness or 
impatience. On Saturday morning, the 18th 
of March, he read the newspaper, and held 
a long discourse with Dr. Mead, and had 
all his senses perfect, but that evening at 
six, and the following day, he was insensible, 
and died on Monday the the 20th March, 
between one and two o’clock in the morn- 


ing.” 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is but 
a@ step :—At a oe House 

“© A remarkable caper tree in the garden, 
mentioned by Mr. Lysons, was standing till 
the winter of 1799: It had endured the 
open air of this climate, for more than a 
century. Miller speaks of it in the first 
edition of his dictionary. It was sheltered 
from the north, having a south-east ape’ 
and though not within the reach of any - 
cial heat, it produced fruit every year.” * * 

“In the year {804 a duel took place in the 
meadows. situated to the west of Hollatd 
House. Upon the spot where Lord Camel- 
ford fell, an antique Roman altar has been 
etected by Lord: Holland. On the base, 


‘which is modern, is engraven the following 
‘inscription, in ‘allusion to the fatal transac- 


tion :— 


* <1 was on Sunday night, the 7th of March, 
1724-5, at Kensington, with Sir Isaac Newton, 
in his lodgings, just after. he was come out ofa 
fit of the gout, which he had had in both his 
feet, for the first time, in the cighty-thirdyear of 
his age, he was better after it, and had his health 
clearer, and memory stronger than I had known 
him then for some years.” 

Aprit 15th, 1726. 

“*T passed the whole day with Sir Isaac alone, 
at his lodgings, Orbél’s Buildings, Kensington, 
which was the last time Isaw him. He told me 
then that he was born on Christmas Jay, 1642, 




























































‘the _— of hostile meeting, had been won 
by 


-assisted by thousands. The active part 


“his Privy Council, and divers eminent gen- 


ere 
pis. MAN. VOTO 
DISCORDIAM - 
DEPRECAMUR. : 
“The horse on which Mr: Best rode to 


good shot from his Lordship, ‘in a 
contest at a mark with pistols ; ‘thus verify- 
ing the classic adage, e7Opivas Jwpor cdwper" in 
allusion to the belt of Ajax and the sword of 
Hector.” q a * 

ff ite. to St. George’s Hospital at 
Hyde Pick corneestood a large fort, with four 
iastions, which formed one of the many 
flung —_ the 1642. It is incredible 
with 8 the citizens threw a ram- 
part of all round the city and suburbs 


of London, strengthened with batteries and | J 


redoubts at | wagered intervals. This was oc- 
casioned by the alarm of an attack from the 
royal army. Men, women, and children, 


which the fair sex took in the work, is ad- 
mitably described by the inimitable author of 
Hudibras, who (says he), 

« Murch’d rank and file, with drum and ensign, 
‘Tl’ entrench the city for defence in ; 

Rais’d rampiers their own soft hands, 

To put the enemy to stands: 

From ladies down to oyster. wenches, 

Labour’d like pioneers in i 

Fal’n to r pick axes and tools, 

And belp’d the men to dig like moles.’ 

“ Another similar rampart stood upon fhe 
site of the present Mount Street, and from 
which it took itsname. 

“* Moderate Intelligencer, 26 April to 3d 
May, \654.—Hyde Park, May \. This day 
there was the hurling of a great ball, by fifty 

“Cornish gentlemen on the one side, and fifty 
on the other : one party played in red caps and 
the other in white. “There was present, 
his Highness the Lord Protector, many of 


tlemen, to whose view was presented great 
‘agility of body, and most neat and exquisite 
ing, at every meeting of one with the 

other, which was, ordered with such dexte- 
rity, that it was to show more the strength, 
vigour, and nimbleness of their bodies, 
to r their persons. The ball they 
‘played withall, was silver, and designed for 
that. party which did win the goal. 

** Several proceedings of State affairs, 
27th Fat to 4th May, 1654. 

“* Monday, \st May, 1654.—This day was 


more observed by peoples going a maying,: 


than for divers nil sory and indeed m 
sin committed hy wicked pun peg mg 
diers, drunkenness, ae the like; 

t resort came to Hyde » many hun- 

s of rich coaches and gallants in attire, 
but most shameful powdered hair men, and 
painted and spotted women, some men play- 
ed with a silver ball, and some took other 


recreation. 
‘But his Highness the Lord Protector 


went not thither, nor any of the Lords}. 
of the Council, but were busie about the | 4 
great affairs of the Commonwealth, and is 


among other things had under consultation 
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other great affairs for the good of the Com- 
monwealth.” 

It is in this manner that Mr. Faulkner 
conducts us over the parish of Kensington; 
and we are sure our readers, at least 
in that charming vicinity of the metropolis, 
will be much gratified with the perusal of his 
researches. 


The Percy Anecdotes. Part 1X, Justice. 
London, 1820. 
This is the continuation of the little publi- 





ably, as a neat and ing collection of 
anecdote and re ee former are 
well chosen, and the latter ly unob- 
jectionable. It might .perhaps add to the 
interest, were the works quoted whence they 
are derived ; but the editors would 
lose their claim to originality by that course. 
We transcribe a page or two as exemplary of 
the present Number, which has for its fron- 
omen a well-engraved portrait of Lord 


D 

“* Clameur de Haro.—In the time of Rollo 
of Normandy, a custom prevailed in that 
country, that in all cases of invasion of pro- 
perty, or personal violence, requiring imme- 
diate remedy, the party ieved called 
aloud on the name of the duke three seve- 
wt his povil to ferbots ssOF was my ood 
at hi il, to attempting any thi 
farther. The words of this levtentien form 
a phrase still common in Jersey. Ha Ro a 
Puide, mon:prince! Aa, or Ha, is the ex- 
clamation of a person suffering ; -Ho, is the 
Duke Rollo’s name abbreviated. Such: is 
that famous Clameur de Haro, which sub- 
sisted in practice long after Rollo was no 
more, and is so much praised by all who 
have written on the Norman laws. 

‘**A memorable example of the power of 
this appeal was exhibited about one hundred 
and sopenty yaaes after Rollo’s death, at‘ the 
funeral of William the Conqueror. = 

“It seems that in order to build the great 
abbey of St. Stephen at Caen, where he de- 
sired to be interred after his deceasé, the 
conqueror had caused several houses to 
be pulled down to the area, and 
among them one whose owner had received 
no satisfaction for his loss. The son of this 
person (others say the n hit y ob- 
serving the grave of William to be dug on 
that spot of ground which had been the 
site of his father’s house, went boldly. into 
the midst of the funeral as: and: for- 
bade them, in the name of to bury 

body there. 


< Pocins Amgibes, whe relates the.stery, 
himself to the com- 


3 
4 
a 


ground wherein you are tolay this man 
E mine; and Tsim, p sp a in jus- 
i in ground which be- 


from me, I arrgat To Rouxo0, the founder 
and father of our nation, who though dead, 
lives in his laws. I take refuge in. those 
laws, owning no authority above them.’ 
R.- This bold speech, wma presence of 
the departed king’ 's own son, Prince Henry, 
afterwards King Henry I. wrought its effect 
the Ha—Ro was res ; the man had 
compensation made him for his wrongs, 
and all — ceasing, the dead king 
was laid-in his grave. 

“* In the Jife of William the conqueror, in 
the Harleian collection, the incident is thu 


cation which we have before noticed favour- | related 


‘* * When the bishop had finished his ser- 
mon, one Anselm Fitz-Arthur stood 
among the multitude, and with a high voice 
said, ‘ This ground whereupon we. stand, 
was some time the floor of my father’s house, 
which that man, of whom you have spoken, 
when he was Duke of Normandy, took vio- 
lently from my father, and afterwards found- 
ed thereon this religious building. This in- 
justice he did not by ignorance or oversight, 
nor by any necessity of state ; but to content 
his a rn re : now ge Ido 
challenge this ground as my right; and do 
here = you as you will answer it before 
the fearf of Almighty Ged, that the 
poe | of the spoiler be not covered with the 
earth of my inheritance. ” 

“* * When the bishops and noblemen that 
were present heard this, and understood by 
the testimony of.many that it was true, 
agreed to give him three pounds ly 
for the ground that was broken for the place 
of. burial; and for the residue which was 
claimed, they undertook he should be fully 
satisfied. This promise was performed 'in » 
short time by Henry, king’s son, 
who only (of his sons) was present at the fu- 
neral ;. at. whose ointment Fitz-Arthur 
received for the price of the same ground, 
one hundred pounds.’ ”. ; 

Corrupt fh ¢.—T he practice of pri- 
vately influ judges concerning causes 
before them, prevailed even in remote times 
of sup simplicity. Hesiod, who had 
a troublesome law-suit with his brother Per- 
seus, inveighs strongly against it; he calls 
the Boeotian judges, devourers of presents. 

“* In England it was the estab usage, 
to pay fines for oe p 
eecting the a aa wieits life ; press 
they were to expedite protess, 
chan ight; and in pr waa the — 
litigant, offered part Te- 
cover, to the crown, as a bribe for its favour. 
rye wwentions many instances een oo 4 
* the — 's favour,’ i yo 
Dean of London’s paying twenty marks to 
the king, that he might assist him against 
the bishop in a Jaw-suit. 

“The county of Norfolk (always repre- 
sented as. a litigious county, in so much, 


litigious 
. | that the number of attornies allowed to prac- 


Vir to wight) paid an by a statute ax meg! 
., to eight) paid an annual com 

the exchequer, that it might be fairly dealt 
with:. 
“ Daniel asserts, that the influence of Alice 
Pierce was so great, that she used to sit on 








how to advance trade for the good of the 
people with all speed that might be, and 


the bench with the judges in Westminster 
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Hall, when she interested herself in a cause. 
She was forbidden by a writ from Edward IIT. 
from interfering, under of banishment. 

Charles If. in a to the House of 
Lords, used to whilst the cause was 
hearing, and opficit particular lords for ap- 

llant or res at. ractice had in- 
Died inerees toa most shameful extent, just 
previous to the revolution ; and all histo- 
rians agree, that nothing gave deeper sensa- 
tions of disgust, than the corrupt decisions 
which by such means were procured from 
the base and timid men who filled the seat of 
judgment. 

“ Whitelocke in his memoirs, p. 13, says, 
“ My father did often and highly complain 

inst this me a to the judges for 

their opinions before hand ; and said, that if 
Bishop Laude went on in this way he would 
kindle a flame in the nation. How truly he 
predicted need not be told. 

“Dr. Donne, in his fifth satire, has the 
following witty allusion to the practice :— 
* Judges are Gods ; and he who made them so, 
Meant not men should be forced to them to go 

By means of angels.’ 


“The satirist here plays on the double 
sense of the word ‘ angels,’ signifying both 
a coin and a messenger. 

“ In Scotland so shamelessly did they go 
about the work of corruption of old, that 
there is actually extant an order of the Court 
of Session, or Act of Sederunt, as they call 
it, which appoints the particular hours of the 
day at which the judges may be solicited at 
their own houses! © 

“ Amidst the systematic corruption which 
we find prevailed before the revolution, some 
“solitary “instances of an opposite character 
are however to be met with, which would 
have done honour to the purest periods of 
our judicial history. 

“* A nobleman of the first distinction went 
once to the chamber.of Sir Matthew Hale, 
when Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
told him, ‘ that. having a suit in law to be 
tried before him, he had. come to acquaint 
his lordship with it, that he might the better 
un the matter when it should come 
into. court.” Hale ey ee 

irly to come 

to his chamber about, such affairs, for he 
never received information of any causes but 
i open court, where both parties were to be 
heard alike. The nobleman went away not 
a little dissatisfied, and complained to the 
ale’s conduct, 
be endured. 
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this being intimated to Mr. D » the 
counsel for the prosecution, he instantly re- 
plied, ‘ Then if it please your lordship, we 
will consent to mulct him of his mustachoes, 
and humbly pray your lordship that he may 
be shaved” 

“A highwayman, named Bolland, con- 
fined in Newgate, sent for a solicitor to 
mech 4 could defer his trial ; and ba 
ans . tting an apothecary to make 
affidavit of his"illness. “Whis was accord- 
ingly done in the following manner: ‘ The 
deponent verily believes, that if the said 
James Bolland is obliged to take his trial at 


the ensuing sessions, he will be in imminent 
danger of his life.’ To which the learned 


judge on the bench answered, ‘ That he ve- 


rily believed so too!’ The trial was ordered 
to proceed immediately.” 





Italy and its Inhabitants ; an Account of 
a Tour in that Country, in 1816, 


1817, §e. By James Aug. Galiffe, 
of Geneva. London, 1820. 8vo. 
2 vols. 


This work needs no apology for being 
written in English by a foreigner: we 
wish the style of all our native travel- 
lers, and authors, were as good. But 
Mr. ,Galiffe igher recom- 
mendations. He thinks for himself ; 
and even in descanting upon familiar 
subjects, his observations are intelli- 
gent and valuable. He certainly does 
not flatter our national character or 
prejudices ; but we do not like him the 
worse on that account. Thank heaven, 
John Bull has a sufficiently high opi- 
nion of himself, not to care a cursé 
what a Genevese may say or think of 
him. Nevertheless, there may be some 
truth in the remarks of Mr. Galiffe ; and 
we advise the less dogmatical of our 
countrymen rather to reflect on the 
allegations, than express their contempt 
for the accuser, For ourselves we 
shall'say, that we think the conclusion 
of the first volume unjust in its stric- 
tures ; but on other points, such as pre- 
sumption, impertinence, &c., we are 
not so sure that the author is wrong. 
Towards the Germans he is hardly more 
placid ; and the French he dislikes. 
Switzerland and Italy, are the countries 
which he: regards with admiration; the 
former hav the honour of his birth, 
the latter the benefit of his opinions in 
upison.with those of the liberal party. 


: FAt the same time, he hates Buonaparte, 


and oppression ; the Austrians at Ve- 


nice ; the settlement of Eurape at the 


late peace, and Partition and. Tyranny Alps 


every where. eal 
Such is the general chara of the 


writer ; and we confess that his senti- 
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from the idea he has given’ us of his 
impartiality. When we dissent from 
him, it is rather that we distrust his 
judgment than doubt his fairness ; and, 
making due allowances for the different 
optics with which persons of different 
countries and habits look at objects, 
we cannot say that we are very often 
at issue with this clever and entertain- 
ing writer. 

These few preliminaries are thrown 
out, because Mr. Galiffe is more re- 
flective than any tourist in Italy whom 
we have lately read ; and we thought 
it right to make our readers a little 
acquainted with him, before we —_ 
our customary course of making him 
his own exhibitor. We commence 
with the very entrance into the theatre 
of his travels. He says, at page 13-— 

“ It is time that I should say something of 
the famous road over the Simplon ; ’ 
indeed, so 29 fa pe “3 said res- 

it, that t aps be excused 
or eels it ph laee tthe rather as 
1 unfortunately do not participate in the ex- 
traordin enthusiasm, which the very 
mention of it generally excites. I have met 
with peng Bs cape men who 4 
not s of this work of Buonaparte but 
henas 6 the most extra admiration. 
And I have even found persons who had not 
seen the work, ready to quarrel with any 
one who could suppose that there was 
undertaking in the world te be com 


with it: It is, I am sorry to say, almost ex- 
~e | amongst the Engh that I have 
met jas 


these enthus admirers of 
every which is in any way connected 
with the name of that tyrant, to whose over- 


throw they have so mainly contributed. I 
really believe that many of them imagine 
that they are thus exhibiting only a us 
liberality ; but to me it appears most 
unaccountable of all foibles. To raise an 
humbled but generous foe, is, indeed, a 
noble act ; but to profess extravagant admi- 
ration for a cruel despot, the avowed enemy 
of freedom and of every liberal sentiment, is 
unworthy of the inhabitants of a free country. 
“If the road over the Simplon were the first 
work of the kind ever thought of, one might, 
though detesting the character, admire the 
genius, of the mafi who had designed and 
accomplished it. But there existed i 
ously many other roads of the same ‘ ip- 
tion, some of them much more 
when considered with reference to the rej 


dis of the means with 











&ccomplished,—a 
never to be lost sight of, Bux 
dered some hundreds of his sia 


road over the Simplon, to 
which existed in several other parts of the 
and Apennines. It cost him, perha) 


or eighty of his men, who were crushed 
b ing of some of the galleries, or 
blown iuto the air by the blasting of the 
rocks. What was that to him—who, accord- 





ments acquire greater weight with us, 





ing te his ewn account had 2 disposable 
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anata income of 120 of 150,000 livres ? 
It cost him besides, a few millions of francs ; 
but who believes that either he, or any of his 
creatures, deprived their tables of a single 
morsel of bread. towards, its. completion? 
Besies, what was pecuniary expense to one 


» at his pleasure, of almost all 
ant ‘private treasures of Europe? 
weredn I profane my admiration, by be- 


it ‘on ‘the works of mere despotic 
wit, aeting upon .the s and’ fortunes 
of so many millions of men! Never can I 
bring..myself to adinire what I hate ; and 
most cordially do. I hate unlimited power. 
He who possesses, it by the chance.of birth, 
may often ‘set little value upon it—may 
sonietimes ever take’ pleasure in fixing li- 
inits to its exereise ; and itr that case, (as 
Madame de Stdel. very justly observed, in 
speaking of the present Emperor of Russia,) 
his personal, character becomes a Const icu- 
tion for his subjects. But he who seizes it 
in Opposition to eyery right, and without 
any other title than that of. brutal force, 
will inevitably be a tyrant.” 

There is much yood sense and rational 
trath inthese remarks: the following is a 
more antusing illustration. 

Monsieur de Chateauvicua, inhis, Letters 
on Italy, hints at one -of Buonaparte’s chief 
objects in multiplying the means of commu- 
nication between the. different parts of Eu- 
rope, ‘namely, that of annihilating the boun- 
daries which nature (or, to speak more reli- 
giously, which God) had interposed between 
them. ‘This’ puts me in mind of a strange 
German novel, called ‘ Baron Fleming, Ju- 
niér ;” the hero of which wisely resolves to 
restore the human race to what he considered 
its primitive beauty, by preventing from 
iarrying, every man or woman on his es- 
tates why had not flaxen hair and an aquiline 
nose; a whim wiiicli causes in the end the 
most. dreadful ‘disorders. The attempt to 
force all the nations of the earth under one 
yoke; and’ to blend them into one uniform 
race of slives, is not much more absurd 
than’ the scheme for extirpating brown eyes 
and black hair. from the future generations 
ofa Gernian barony. But what would be 
nierely ridienlous in a country gentleman, is 
atrocious antl. intolerable. in a sovereign 
despot.” adehed 

Como anil its eoncerns, at present so vi- 
tally interesting to us, Occupy some of the 
author’s. attention ; and we should be inex- 
cusable were we topass over his statements, 
however slight, for they are those of a A 

“ "Phe town of Como itself is not remark- 
able for its beauty; but, had it been as 
magnificent as Petersburgh, we could not 
have enjoyed it, besieged as we were at every 
step Raving of be, whose numbers 
ev nation see to- double, and who 


hardly left us room either to pr to i . jons: but: 
ee § ei move or to | the meet violent temptations : br 4 - 


“The next morning, Tuesday, the Sth. of. 
October, we disemberrassed ourselves of 
this plague, by embarking on the lake in a 
boat. bg oy pair of oars. One of our 
boat-mén gtéat pains to entertain us 
curing the voyage with anecdotes and stand- 
ing jests against Germans, couiitry parsons, 





‘atid the Princess of Wules. But we paid 
little attention to him, being rapt in admira- 
tion of the scenery round us. Nothing can 
be more enchanting at first sight,.,than the 
panoramic view from the lake at a little dis- 
tance from the sliore. It is surrounded with 


hills covered with woods, villages, and pa- 


laces; the green of nature being here, as in 
other landscapes on this side the , beau- 
tifully led with the silvery whiteness of 
the dwellings of man. 

“The palace of the Princess of Wales 
lies on the shore opposite to Como, and has 
a grand appearance’ at a distance ; but it is 
far from being a desirable habitation, The 
heat in summer, the frost.in winter, and the 
mountain torrents in spring’ and autumn, 
make it, by turns, as disagreeable a resi- 
dence as a palace’ can be. Her Royal High- 
ness seldom spends there more than two or 
three days at a time, though she has laid 
out immense sums in roads, as well as in re- 
pairs and alterations of the palace. As we 
were told. that no Englishmen were admit- 
ted, and as N——’s curiosity was not power- 
ful enough to induce him to disguise, even 
for a few minutes, a circumstance on which 
he particularly prided himself, we did not 
attempt to land ‘in the face of Her Royal 
Highness’s Hungarian guards ; but kept near 
the eastern shore of the lake which offers 
the greatest number of interesting plae¢s to 
visit, » 

-“ The first villa on the eastern side is that 
of the Marchese di Cornegei ¢ who has 
erected a small pyramid in his garden, as a 
pionninent tothe memory of a faithful dog, 
by whose courage his life was saved in an 
encounter with robbers.” 

_ Mr. Galiffe draws a vivid portrait of the 
Milanese : it is worth studying, and as mat- 





ters now stand, must be productive (we sup- | d 


pose) of changes. ‘‘ When.I speak (he says) 
of the Milanese, or of any other nation on 
this ‘side the Alps, I wish to be understood 
as speaking of the general mass of inhabit- 
ants forming the medium between the high- 
est and the lowest.classes. I exclude frem 
my judgment both these extremes, because 
they are very nearly alike throughout Italy ; 
the former sensible, well-informed, acute 
and quick in thought ; but selfish and dis- 
trustful; and for that reason slow in action, 
and incapable of cither rash or noble deeds. 
The people. of the lowest classes are indivi- 
dually: good, collectively bad; they are both 
better and worse than in any other country ; 
and they are more easil led astray, 
or reclaimed, because are open to a 
much greater variety of impressions than 

rsons of theit station in any other part of 

rope. They may be driven momentarily 
to any excess; beeause their extreme pover- 
ty, and the love of pleasure, e them to 


incapable of persevering -in 
¢ause the same love of sensual pleasure sof- 
tens and restrains the ruder and more violent 
impulses of their natural disposition. By 
the hi a obitiey I he — meee the whole 
» but only thosé am t 
them whose great riches, -rank, and coat: 
ions, give them a powerful and extensive-in- 
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fltience over’ large portions. of the comniu. 
nity. This class did not behave as it we 
to have done, in the. last revolutions. Jt 
ought to have stepped forth, and asserted its 
country’s right to i dence; . and it 
would probably have. succeeded.;. for. the 
Lombards are susceptible of the highest de- 
gree of enthusiasm for great and noble ob. 
jects. It may, however, be said on the other 
hand, that such efforts, if unsuccessful, do 
more harm than that cautious forbearance 
which temporizes with evil. And, after-all, 
there is no law of prescription, for. nations, 
The people, who have berne a forei yoke 
for centuries, still retain the same right toin- 
dependence and to liberty, as these who have 
been only recently deprived of these. bless- 
ings. The gifts of God are not to be alien. 
ated; and those who hold that any set of 
men are competent to sell the. liberties of 
their posterity, are, in my opinion, as little 
deserving of the name of Christians, as: of 
rational beings. A time, I hope, will come, 
when neither French nor German invaders 
will dare to consider as lawful prey, a nation 
so far superior to cither of them, in every 
thing but military strength. But if this is 
not to be,—if the Lombards must have a fo- 
reign master, then undoubtedly a German 
Prince is better suited to them than a Fretich 
one; though, for the moment, he be less 
agreable to them. The French were abhor-'* 
red, and would at last, I have reason‘to be-“' 
lieve, have been massacred; but the Aus-?© 
trians are now even more disliked than the.’ 
French were. The former by their military*® 
successes, inspired a certain degree of res2*’ 
pect in a — but. too susceptible of ad- 
miration for vain splendour : the latter by: 
their heavy, ungraceful appearance, their 
coarse language, and unpolished manners, 
isgust the most elegant nation on earth ;— 
a nation which, naturally. enough, however’ 
indefensibly, is too lightly attracted by those 
exterior ms ‘which itself so eminently’ 
possesses, and is inclined to despise the peo- 
ple in whom those attractions are wanting. 
ut these are the very circumstances which 
ought to make the Lombards prefer the 
Germans to the French.” * ae 
* * * ** The minds of 
the Milanese youth have indeed been tainted, 
like those of all the other subjects of ‘Buo- 
naparte, with the atrecious principles which 
he strove to ineulcate. Every conceivable 
form of deception and fascination,—the daz- 
zling visions of imaginary glory, the tempt- 
ing promises of militaryor jary rewards, 
the grossest historical lies; and above all, 
the sweet ijlusion of national ad 
—were employed to mislead corrupt 
them. But that néble candour which laid 
them open to error,:is, in he end, its surest 
antidote. ‘The Austrian government ‘seems: 
aware of this, and displays a moderation and 
mildness which are very creditable to ‘its li- 
berality. The most i ent speeches are 
daily uttered and reported, without occasion- 
|» Dery least persecution ; and young men 
‘loudly profess unalterable attach hinent 
to their'late Chief, are as kindly encouraged 
to take service under the present dynasty, aS. 
if the fullest reliance could be placéd on 
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har loyalty. ‘This conduct. is judicious 5 
nd it seaid. panbeble produce the wished- 


for. effect, if it were associated with some 
few circumstances, of little importance in ap- 

arance, but of great weight in reality. 

‘he civil and military officers sent to Milan 
from Austria, ought to. have been selected 
from amongst the most elegant and polished 
Germans. They ought to have been sent 
with a young, and) generous, and gallant 
prince Gif there be such an one in the house 
of Austria) ; and a brilliant Court ought to 
have been established here, to occupy, en- 
rich, and amuse the different classes of the 
inhabitants. Had this been done, the suc- 
cess would hardly have been doubtful. 

“ Still better would it be if the Emperor 
of Austria were to become ‘sensible of the 
necessity of separating his Italian from his 
German possessions, and of making the for- 
mer the exclusive inheritance of one branch 
of his family : in which case, although the 
young Sovereign and his companions might 
at first displease, as Germans,—their chil- 
dren would be Italians ; and no appearance 
of a foreign yoke would gall the succeeding 
generation. ; 

“ But there is little hope of the adoption 
of either of these alternatives : and it seems 
as if Providence had other views for this 
beautiful country, than to let it vegetate 
under a master who so little appreciates its 
worth.” 

(To be continued.) 





NEW RUSSIA. 


The Marquis of Castelnare, who has pass- 
ed his long exile in the Crimea, has just 
published an Essay on the ancient and mo- 
dern History of New Russia. 

He has employed twenty-four chapters on 
the History of New Russia, from the time of 
the Argonauts, who landed on the banks of 
the Ister (Danube), till the conquest of these 
coasts by Mahomet II. The colony of the 
Heraclians (Cherson) engages for a long 
time the attention of the reader. The name 
of this republic is connected with a multitude 
of great events, 

eoa and Venice, both eager after riches, 
contended for the trident of the Black Sea. 
The intervention of the common enemy, the 
Tartats, is invited in this quarrel ; the two 
powers exhaust themselves by the battles 
which they fight with each other: Tana ‘is 
subdued by the arms of the Crescent, and 
Caffa purchases, by a disgraceful submission, 
an €xistence which it loses in afew years by 
the caprice of the sultan. 
ing of this city presents us with 
one of the most flagrant instances of Mussel- 
man barbarism ; 40,000 Genoese are sent to 
Constantinople to geaple @ desert quarter; 
all the slaves fall to the share of the Grand 
Signor; the natives of the country are forced 
to ransom: themselves, and 1 male chil- 
dren, torn from. the arms, of their 


victims of the seraglio. The most consider- 
able houses, the palaces, the temples, .ate 
razed. Fight days after the taking of the 
city, Achmet gives a grand entertainment to 
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all the principal Armenians who had hetray- 
ed the country. When they take leave, he 
makes them descend a very narrow staircase, 
at the bottom. of which the executioner, with 
his lifted axe, stands ready to cut off their 
heads! 

The author lays before his readers the 
history of Tauris, becorhe a Turkish pro- 
vince, and governed by the long sudcession 
of Gherai, the wretched sport of the in- 
trigues of the seraglio; sometimes the exe- 
cutioners, and plunderers of their own sub- 
jects, sometimes engaged in mad wars, with- 
out faith in treaties, vften without courage 
in battle. We shall acquire some idea of 
these descendants of Gengis Khan from the 
following portrait~of one of those Tartar 
Princes. ‘“‘ He is said to have had a studious 
countenance, in which might be read the 
atrocity of his soul: flattery was. the delight 
of the Khan: his courtiers were obliged to 
repeat to him incessantly that he was an in- 
comparable man ; that his: power was with- 
out bounds; that his stature was noble, and 
his manly beanty superior to that of Mars: 
assuming a haughty countenance, and affect- 
ing an heroic gait, adding to the roughness 
of his features distortions of the muscles 
which rendered him frightful, he would ask, 
ina voice like thunder, whether Mars-could 
inspire more terror; then rolling around his 
eyes, furious and wild like those of the tiger, 
he braniished his sword over the. bowed 
heads of his courtiers, who applauded his 
dexterity so Jong as he touched none of 
them. This exercise was succeeded by se- 
rious occupations : he assembled his confi- 
dants, ‘and deliberated with them on the 
means of deceiving his allics.” Such was 
the character of the princes who governed 
Tauris. ' 





ABYSSINIA. 
(Concluded from vur last.) 

The following are further curious particu- 
lars, and related with the characteristic nai- 
veté of our authority, Pearce. 

“ There are twelve Lickcounts in Gondar, 
who ofiiciate in the oflice of the Copti Aboon, 
or the Eyyptian bishop; these lickeounts 
are twelve learned men who go by that name; 
they are not priests, and although the heads 
of all capital churches are authorized by 
them, in time ofan Aboon’ they:are under 
him. They keep the time,:and indeed every 
thing is regulated by them. ‘Their ycar be- 


gins from the day St. Johu was heheadedy: 
which is the Ist of September. with them, ' 


with us the 29th: of August.~ Their year is 
divided into four quarters y the: first. quarter 
is called Matthew, the seeond Mark, the 
third Luke, the fourth’ Jokn. They have 
also other names: for those four’ seasons, 
which are Zerry, Currunpt, Cowie, wee: 
—as Soe. Summer, Autumn, rr. 
Every month has thirty days, which at the 
end of every -year leaves. five spare days, 


which they eall Pog-emy: these’s ‘days 
’ Tents, are sent to swell the number. of > ‘ ste To thé o 


are from the last-day of Auguit 

of September ; and as they name their years 
the same as their quarters, after the last da 
of the: year of Lake:beyins leap-year, whic 
gives six days Pogemy;: and although the 











spare da after Luke, andbefore John, 
Jobn is walled the Leap-year.8F' 2% * 

“ All the chiefs and rulers in Abyséinia 
are subject to making false oaths, as well as 
the: lower class. If any one wants to de 
fraud or cheat a person he may have deal- 
ings with, by false witnesses, he may for a 
very small trifle purchase a witness that will 
swear any oath put to him. ~All capital 
oaths are taken in the churchon: j 
and other holidays, where three priests stand 
in the middle of the church, before the altar; 
the middie one holds a cruss in his 
right hand and a lighted le in the left; 
and the who is to swear stands be- 
fore him; and on being told by the other 
two in what manner he is to swear, he takes: 
hold of the priest’s right hand, which holds: 
the cross, with his right hand, and by the 
left, he takes hold of lighted candle, andi 
with a loud voice says,—‘ If what I now 
swear to, be not true, may God blow away 
my soul from me, as I blow away the ‘fire 
from this candle!’ which he immediately 
blows out.” 

These pledges th as much as: 
sham bail do their affidavits in our Common: 
Pleas! Indeed, they seem to. have hardly: 
any sense of hoe: obligation. .A capital, 
oath frees a man from a charge supported! 
by a thousand witnesses. For theft, oF evén. 
for murder, “if you complain to the king,. 
ras, or any other chief of the place’ you belong’ 
to, that you have been robbed, or have a 
brother or relation murdered, and: tell him 
every particular, the only answer he returns 
is, Bring the offender to me, and I will give’ 
you. satisfaction. : So those. who commit 
crimes in general escape, through their hav- 
ing no ;justices, no settled laws, and no con- 
stables. I know one or twowho committed 
murder in Fegri, and came to Inderter, where 
they are safe; and at the same time all under: 
one chief, and all servants under one master. 
All murderers who are caught before they’ 
have time to escape to another. province ‘are 


brought before the chief, who sentences’ 
them death for death. The friends of the~ 


person murdered take the. offender chained: 


to the market-place, where all the relations: 
of the deceased stab him in their “turns: 
. and leave ‘his’ 
corpse for his own relations to bury. If 


with their knives or s 


he has no one to byry,bim, the hyénas do 
not leave: his navies Emmet half an 
hour after sun-set. ' There are several nvur- 
ders forgiven by the parents or the relations 
of the deceased, in consequence of receiving 
money or ‘cattle from friends of the 
murderer; and two hundred cows will in 


eneral save the life of a murderer, except+» 
ing the friends of the deceased be very rich, 


and seek revenge sooner than property.” * * 
“In September is their greatest holiday, 
Holy Cross, when the king or ras reviews 


all his chiefs with their troops. Those:chiets . 


art all dressed in splendid «dresses ; some have 
ornamentsfor their heads ; and some, who are 


allowed by the king, wear asilver horm-on- 
their forehead, a tnark of honour: “No one: 
is allowed to wear what they call a detor,. 


which is a gold and silver ornament on ‘the 


right arm, excepting he has killed an enensy. 
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pears 

they were mad; boasting of themselves in such 
a manner as to inake yes believe they 
were mad. I write following only to 
show in what nonsensical manner the great- 
est noblemen in Abyssinia boast of them- 
selves before the king: Ané wond allicer ; 
an€ émbesser ; and sart ; ber igre ané nebre ; 


ané negodur ; coulou ferrey li; ané ferrey 
net; Shangarler guddi ; foie 
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" changing in the govern- 
tume. 


inian is quite unhappy and- 
till he kills his man; and 


that 


with the proof of his murder hanging 
on his arm 

The Garlers, i. e. the inhabitants of 
Aszovo, >. and yer, are a brave 


; | ness and the remedy: and conclude with his 
conclusi 


one thing is to his credit, 
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brought from Teltal, cut into pieces about 
as Done Eee ee a 
i § Fr hirty to thirty-fi 
rend peetben ty Inderter ; ter the 


are.of the value of a dollar. The gold brought 
from Shangarler ote bey yt in’s to 
a 18 ex: r sait, Knives, : 
clech, &e. and is pure, tll adalterated 


with silver by the sileersmiths of A inia. 
This precious metal is valued to 
their weights, which are the quarry, dream, 
vocate, and nattle, or pound. Ten quarrys 
make a dream, ten dreams a vocate, and 
twelve vocates a nattle. There are no mea- 
sures of length but the gudge, which is 
from the elbow to the point of the middle 
finger. Gunpowder ic manufactured of bet- 
——— than in Arabia. 

Abyssinians are very polite. ‘No 
one ever passes his equals or betters without 
uncovering his breast, and bowing with his 
head, which they return in the same man- 
ner. ” 


Our author tells a queer story of a re- 
markable disorder and its cure ; but as this 


impeaches his sagacity, if not his veracity, 
we pass over his account of his wife’s wr 


usion. 
“Ras Walder Serlassey is the strongest 
prince in ome pon has of his own 
ight tho five —— a be- 
@ great quantit ing to his chiefs, 
about two ommat oon entones twenty 
thousand shields-men ; still he is as mean as 
@ common Jew, and a — liar: though 
is very merciful 

to prisoners, &c. and he is a brave hard 


fighter. Ras Gabri is free, but barbarous | 5;;, 


to those he dislikes: he has about seven 
hundred muskets, and but rg hag though 
his country is the hardest in Abyssinia to 
wotincnngy: tO the strong mountains. it 
contains, that are cultivated on the tops, and 
have water. It also commands all passes 
from the Ammerrer to Tegri. Guxar is not 
barbarous, though he is of a Garler descent. 
He has eight thousand horse, but few mus- 
kets. Ras Ilow is not very strong, though 
his country brave soldiers: he is. 
an ally constant to Walder Serlassey. Lib- 
ban is barbarous and‘ revengeful; he has 
about ten thousand horse, though Guxar 
beat him in two battles. Goga is uncom- 
monly barbarous, and friendly with no one, 
but always at war; and indeed all except 


Ras Wi Serlassey fear him. Those are 
the princes of Abyssinia, who have the 
whole eountry in . The 
a rt ees ete at 
, is very "y nothing more t 
tho wanes a hing. 
_ The Residences of the Kings now alive. 
“ Itsa Takeley . . Axume. 
Itse Beflemarian Z . Seamon. 
ItsaGuerlu . . . . . Gondar.” 
We have been so much interested with 


this account, that 





we 
amused than tired our readers with the ex- 








tent to which we have prolonged oar notice, 
especially as the original has ins 
work * not likely to get into circula- 
tion, however high its claims are to the at- 
tention of the learned and philosophical. 





CHELTENHAM WATERS. 


A Reply to Dr. Neale's Pamphlet, res- 
pecting the Nature and Properties of 
the Mineral Wells of Cheltenham. By 
James M’Cabe, M. D. 

We with the epigraph — “‘ Adhuc 
sub judice lis est ;” Gubeale totic this little 

phlet because it has noticed the Literary 
ette in a manner that almost amounts to 

an imputation of loving rather to take up a 

subject of censure than a subject of praise. 

Dr. M’Cabe may believe us when we say, 

that we were attracted to Dr. Neale’s per- 

formance only by the importance of the ques- 
tion—the salubrity or insalubrity of Wells re- 
sorted to by thousands+ of our fellow crea- 
tures in anguish and suffering ; and that if 

we did not review his own larger and more im- 

ot poe analysis, it was simply because we 

not seen it. 

In what regards the general question, we 
think Dr. M. leaves it nearly where it was 
left by Dr. Newell’s letter, which we cheer- 
fully inserted in our publication, having no 
other-object but the right understanding of 
the facts. 

We cannot assent to the premises, that 
either success or ridicule are the tests of 
truth; and therefore do not consider the 
crowds that visit Cheltenham and drink its 
Spas, as establishing their character, any 
more than we consider Dr. Neale’s jests up-. 
on them as destructive of their reputation. 
is receiving money to write it into, credit, 
is undoubtedly an unexplained circumstance, 
which affects his testimony in favour of one 
well, and his obloquy upon others. But we 
cannot resist the opinion, that his doubts had 
some foundation, when we find concentra- 
tions and solutions (no matter whence de- 
rived) mingled with the genuine springs ; and 
even Dr. W’Cabe himself reiterating our 
counsel, to have the waters publicly analyzed 
by able chemists, and their constituent pro- 
perties ascertained by better authorities than 
pumpers’ oaths. We shall be happy to hear 
that this has been done; and have only to 
add, that an affidavit of the factitious means 
employed in some of the wells, was put into 
our possession on the other side, which, for 
reasons the opposite to those ascribed to us, 
we refrained from publishing. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 














INSANITY. 

This most important subject, to which we 
have devoted seneoal fase numbers, in a man- 
ner which we trust will awaken public atten- 
tion to it and’ ultimately lead to the ameli- 
oration of the unhappiest condition of huma- 


* Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay; tol: 2. : 


+ Dr. M. tells us 30,000 annually. 



























‘nity, has acquired something of a particular 
interest at ths moment, from the melancholy 
suicide of a gentleman who had been con- 
fined as a lunatic in one.of the mad-houses 
at Hoxton, and s in another recep- 
tacle in the country, as mentioned in the 
newspapers of.the day. The recollection of 
the treatment he had experienced preyed 
upon his mind. “‘ All that he could do 
(says the Examiner) was to repeat that he 
had suffered most undeservedly himself, and 
that he was concerned at the little hope there 
existed of serving his. fellow-creatures : all 
the power was in the hands.of physicians, 
and they You know the meaning 
of unfinished sentences. The next day he 
killed himself.” 

These matters are published to show that 
madhouses are not under proper regulations, 
and ought to be more strictly supervised, 
This may be necessary; but our object has 
been to point out far greater, because far 
more general evils, than any that could result 
from partial abuses : we meat the erroneous 
method of treatment for the cure of the in- 
sane, Which prevails in this country, as well 
as on the continent. ‘‘ The soothing system” 
is, we fear, better known by the farce at 
Coyent Garden, than by its being practised 
in our madhouses ; and notwithstanding the 
honourable parliamentary enquiries into, and 
labours upon, this subject, it is but too true, 
that the judicious as well as humane theory 
has not yet swept aivay the cruelties of old 
customs. , 

_ Tet us look, as we proceed, at the admi- 
rable suggestions of the very able peides 
appointed to the charge of the naval and mi- 
itary patients at Hoxton, in 1815. 

We there find a minute attention to the 
comforts of the afflicted; pains taken to. 
keep hurtful impressions from their minds, 
as much as to minister to their bodies. Dr. 
Veitch, in the Report of the Evidence befure 
ye Committee of the Commons, speaks 
thus : 

“ On mustering the patients confined in the 
house of Sir Jonathan Miles, I found that 
they amounced to one hundred and fifty, in- 
cluding officers, seamen, and marines: one 
man has been since received, two have been 
sent to Bethlem, and two were this day dis- 
charged in consequence of an order from the 
Board ~ 7 











“ When I reflect on the great importance of 
diet, in the treatment of all diseases ; and 
adverting to the quantity of animal food con- 
sumed by the patients at Hoxton ; I am of 
opinion that the proportion of such aliment 
18 wo, great; I have, therefore, to recom- 
mend the quantity of beef or mutton to be 
diminished by six ounces; and, in lieu of 
which, eight ounces of bread-pudding or rice- 
pudding might be’ substituted. The occa- 
sional use ‘of cooling fruit, particularly at 
this season of the year (quere—July), might 
be attended with advantage. . 
“ If the quantity of animal food were still 
—. diminished, it iy breve useful ; 
ru € it wo well to bri 
about ‘duly salted meat and aes 
should, however, in my opinion, be at once 
diseoutinued. The great object uf diet in the 





-hurtfully crowded 
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treatwent of maniacs, is to avoid the extremes 
of repletion and yg wer apres 

** Conceiving the Board. 2a ve 
my ideas on Chis subject, I ‘eave, 4alontaid 
about fifty deranged men, with whom I could 
wish to commence this system, as the extent 
of their mental powers will enable we, by 
care, to establish a moré improved mode of 
dining among ‘them, and taking their other 
meals ; and as maniacs may be rendered sus- 
ceptible of emulation, and are capable of 
receiving useful impressions from example, 
as some of the mental faculties seem bat 
little impaired by insanity, it can be gradu- 
ally extended to others, when admissible, 
and likely to be conducive to their comfort 
and recovery. I therefore e that the 
fifty selected should dine in the largest sitting 
room ; that the tables from which they eat 
their food, should be covered with a table- 
cloth, and that each should have a wooden 
trencher, a spoon, and a tin cup without a 
handle, capable of holding a quart. 

“* As cleanliness is of the utmost import- 
ance in aiding the powers of medicine, in this 
disease, I suggested the propriety of a large 
bathing tub; and Sir Jonathan Miles gave 
directions that one should be constructed 
agreeably to my orders. 

“ Itis highly desirable that the hurtful prac- 
tice of chaining men down to benches should 
be conquered ; and that those who labour 
under bodily disease, should also be attended 
to: and to accomplish these two important 
and necessary arrangements, five additional 
keepers will be required. 

“ The area in which the patients. take 
their exercise, is small, powerfully 


facted on by the sun; the thermometer 
‘stood at 96°, exposed to the solar rays. The 


summer is generally perceived to add to the 
already diseased excitement existing amongst 
maniacs ; and holding this fact in view, it 
becomes necessary to guard as much as 
possible agaist the increased temperature, 
arising from the direct and reflected rays of 
light and heat. The colonnade for their taking 
shelter in during wet weather, is hy no means 
per for their Loa from ee =, 
without their being most di an 
ito ether. Sie qncion of 
- awning, to exten —ss the Tend — 
they habitually repair, without to the 
isons and aeig rays of the sun, of the 
same character as that in use on board of 
ships of .war, would accomplish this object, 
and contribute greatly to their weravery: 

‘* I will now terminate this letter by ob- 
serving, ‘that if the cases sent with our sea- 
men and marines to the naval hospitals were 
transmitted with the maniacs to Hoxton, and 
also the treatinent they were subjected to 
while in hospitals and marine infirmaries, 
high eve rae not - ~s ave 

i useful, by'throwing light on the cha- 
mcd of the en with w! they are so 
lamentably afflicted: their ages are even un- 
known at Hoxton.” 

. These are the views at once of knowledge 


versal com; however 
only a small portion of the sensible and phi- 
lanthrepic mode of treating this disease, to 


ands ; of practical experience,and uni- | i 
lphiloesphy. They coms 





the excellent effects of which we have 
witness. “ These ond ney” hn Soy 
most gratifying to our y &, 
and not harshness, is the true iple om 
which to act in the cure of rapa as 
we purpose returning to this subject, we 
shall not now go into further details. 

As a curious matter in pathology, we may 
remark, that of d total of 145 maniacs from 
the service, the national proportions were 
59.English, 43 Irish, 16 6 Welsh, 
and 21 foreigners. The quota of Irish is 
remarkably large ; that of Scotch the reverse. 
It would seem that.the English and Irish are 
most liable to the disease. But, whatever 
the country, we may rest assured that kind- 
ness and delicacy are the surest means of 
restoring the invalids to the ranks of rational 
beings. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A discovery of great importance to agri- 
culture and public economy, is, that of the 
great advantages which result from the prac- 
tice of reaping corn before it is perfectly 
ripe. . This theory, which has just pro- 
mulgated by Mr. Cadet de Vaux, originates 
with M. Salles, of the Agricultural Society 
pee ae The following are the’ parti- 
culars :— 

Corn, Hi eight days before the usual 
time, is, in the first place, secured from the 
dangers which threaten it at that time: this 
is only accidental ; but a positive advantage 
is, that the grain is fuller, » finer, and 
that it is never attacked by the Weevil. The 
truth of these assertions‘has been proved b 
the most conclusive comparative exper 
ments, upon @ piece of corn, one half of 
which was reaped before the usual time, 
and the other half at the degree of maturity 
fixed by the ordinary practice. 

The first portion gave a hectolitre of corn 
more for half a hectar of land. Afterwards 
an equal quantity of flour from the wheat of 
each portion was made into bread : that RY 
the corn rea en gave seven pounds 
of bread aed tan ee oer in six decalitres. 
Lastly, the weevil attacked the corn which 
was cut ripe ; the other was exempt from it. 

The proper time for reaping is that when 
the grain, on being pressed between the fin- 


rs, has a do appear like the 
wremb of bated jask bes eee the oven, when 
pressed in the same manner. 








MAGNETICAL ELECTRICITY. © 
Copenhagen, 22d. July.—Our celebrated 
oe he has discovered a -~ 
t 0 jucing mgeetes effects 
means of electricity. apparatus em- 
ployed for this purpose is so powerful, that 
it ‘can melt an iron ee ae and 
1-175th of an inch’ in diameter. expe- 
riments have proved. that electficity has « 
great influence upon metals ; and that the 
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ANTARCTIC COUNTRY. 


Tt is-stated, in recent arrivals from 
Valparaiso, that the Brig Williams (an 
account of the despatch of which, by 
Captain Sheriff, to ascertain the nature 
of the country discovered to the south- 
ward of Cape Horn) had returned from 
the survey. On her arrival off the har- 
bour, and making her report to Captain 

, of the H ion, orders were 
given that no intercourse with the shore 
should be permitted. This has naturally 
led to the inference, that the discovery 
torns out to be important, and that this 
precaution is taken to prevent the in- 
terference or claim of any foreign na- 


ing 

Britannic Majesty. The only draughts- 
man on the station, competent to per- 
form the scientific part of the investiga- 
tion, was Mr. Bone, a son of the distin- 
guished artist of that name ; he accord- 
ingly went in the Williams, and made 
the drawings of the coast, &c. 


#,* On this subject we have again to no- 
tice the rather unhandsome way in, which the 
Literary Gazette .is treated. by many contem- 
porary publications. It never copies one pas- 
sage without mentioning whence it is derived ; 
while its articles (and there is hardly 
one ‘column in any Number which is not en- 
et ee re eee wan nod 
respec! journals, without acknowledgment. 
The interesting details of this discovery, for 
instance, were copied into the Morning Chron- 
icle, yerbatim,.on Monday; and the curious 
description of the picture of the Queen’s en- 

J » into almost every periodical ; 
as if they, and not we, had seen th 
production. 





is curious 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


» THE DEAD MOTHER: A DIALOGUE. 
Persons, Father and Child. 
¥F, Touch not thy mother, boy—Thou canst 
not wake her. 
C. Why, father ? She still wakens at this hour. 
F. Your mother’s—dead, my child. 
c. ~ And what is dead ? 
If she be dead, why then 'tis only slecping, 
For I am sure she sleeps. Come, mother—-rise— 
Her hand is very cold! 
Her heart is cold. 


F. 
Her limbs ate bloodless, would that mine were so! 
CvIf she would waken, she would soon: be 


warn. 
Why is she wrapt in'this'thin sheet? If], 
This winter morning, were not covered better, 
1 should be cold like her. 
pee No—not like her : 
, t warm you, or, thick clothes— 
bat her . 


Nofiting ng can waresgale ! 

A ..., If f could wake her, 
She would smile on ine, she always does, 
And kiss me. Mother ! 

Her face is pale—and ft would frighten me, 
But that I knowshe loves me. 


you have slept too |, 
1 





F. Come, my child. 
C. Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt 
A beating at her side, and then she said 
It was her heart that beat, and bade me feel 
For my own heart, and they both beat alike, 
Only mine was the quickest—And I feel 
My own heart yet—but her’s—I carinot feel— 
F. Child! child !—you drive me mad—Come 
Nay, father, ba angry! | 
C. Nay, r, be not ! let me stay 
Here till my mother wakens. 
F. T have told you, 
Your mother cannot ’wake—not in this world— 
But in another she wil/ wake for us. 
When — slept like her, then shall we see 
er. 
C. Would it were night then ! 
, No—unbappy child! 
Full many a night shall pass, ere thou canst 


sleep, 
That Moot, long sleep—Thy father soon shall 
eep it; 

Then wilt thou be deserted upon earth : 
None will thee ; thou wilt soon forget 
That thou hadst natural ties,—an orphan lone, 
Abandoned to the wiles of wicked men, 
And women still more wicked. 

C. Father! Father! 


Why do you look so terribly upon me, 
You will not hurt me. 
F. Hurt thee, darling ?—no! 
Has sorrow’s violence so much of anger, 
That it should fright my boy? Come, dearest, 
‘ come. ey 
C. You are not a then ? 
F. —_ Too well I love you. 
C.. All you have said I cannot now remember, 
Nor what it meant—you terrified me so. 
But this I know, you told me,—I must sleep 
Before my mother wakens—so, to-morrow— 
© father! that to-morrow were but come! 
Icnoto SEcONnDO. 


A Dream of the Dead. 
Mine earliest friend, I dreamt of thee, 
As if thou hadst not ceased to be, 
As if thy cold and narrow cell. 
Had sent thee forth with me to dwell, 
And many a thought were free to play, 
Long buried with thy breathless clay, 
Asin thy boyish “he I viewed thee, 
Ere wasting, pale discase, subdued thee, 
What sport we planned, it matters not ; 
Like many a joy, ’tis now forgot. 
Across my mind it never darted, 
That thou wert of the souls departed ; 
As little recked I of that truth, 
As in the suany morn of youth, 
When, as the brief day bounded by, 
We tookno heed that we must die. 
Between the dead and those who sleep, 
The shade of difference is not deep. 
In slumber’s light and soothing reign, 
‘The soul escapes her fleshly chain ; 
Through the free night roams far away, 
A prisoner all the gorgeous day: _ 
To those who die the soul returng net, 
Droops not in woe, in passion burns not ; 
In death she spurns oppression’s power, 
h boundless time, in sleep an hour. 
My thoughts retire, nor tempt a flight, 
That asks celestial wings of light ; 
But oh! my friend, the hope were sweet, 
That yet.our parted souls could meet, 
And w our senseless frames are drowned, 
In slumber’s placid lake profound, 
(Since thine is but a sleep more sound) 
Our spirits in a lovelier sphere - 
Could mix, as once they mingled here ! 
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Oh! if that hallowed hope might be 

How much thy soul would bs. jd : 

When, from those realms unvexed by ill, 

She saw me here a wanderer still, 

Forced with the world’s impetuous stream, 

My sorrows true, my joys a dream. 
IenoTo SECONDo. 





[By Correspondents.] 
TO ———, 
On the Anniversary of our Wedding Day. 
The cherish’d day which hand with heart 
entwin’d, 
Returns to claim the tribute of my lay; 


To claim the homage of a grateful mind, 
The fittest incense for that hallowed day. 


Who could e’er wish such holy bonds undone, 
The purest, tenderest of all earthly ties— 
Dear as thou wert when first my heart was won, 

Hast thou not now fresh value in mine eyes ? 


Were all as blest, could fondness ever rove ? 
What were there awful in the marriage vow; 
Can it be hard to swear eternal love, 
To one so made to be beloved as thou ? 


Can it be hard to honour and obey, 
Where ’tis the first of pleasures to concede, 
And where dominion holds such gentle sway, 
That to be led is sweeter than to lead. 


Could I be banished by some harsh command, 
From thy dear converse, whither could I go ? 

1 should be lost without thy guiding hand, 
And past delights would deepen present woe. 


Oh, my young ear was with such tales pursued, 
Of woman's falshoods, man’s inconstancy— 

That my heart sickened, and the world I view’d, 
As one ’twould cost no sacrifice to fly. 


But now with blest experience for my guide, 

Tt seems a paradise of truth and love: 
Could all the world allure me from thy side ; 
Could aught surpass it save the world above ? 


If this be slavery, I’m a willing slave, 
I hope—I know thou dost not wish me free, 
Since something whispers that the heart I gave, 
Could scarce be worthless since ’twas sought 
by thee. 
CraRa. 





HORACE. BOOK 1. ODE 22. 
(Translation.) 


When free from crime and pure in heart, 
Nor bow, nor Mauritanian dart, 

Nor, Fuscus, do we ever need 

The quiver change’ with poison’d reed, 
Whether through Syrtes’ parching sand, 
Or Caucasus’ barbaric strand 

We journey, or along the shores 

Where fabled waves eae pours. 

As erst I strayed through Sabine grove, 
To sing of Lalage and love, 

A wolf—not fiercer monster yells 

In warlike Daunia’s beechen dells, 

Nor Juba’s land, the lion’s lair— 
Unarm’d—uninjured fled me there. 
Place me in climates, where no trees 
Are fanned to life by summer breeze ; 
Where clouds obscure the sterile plain, 
And winter holds eternal reign.— 

Place me—from human dwelling far— 
Beneath the Sun’s bright burning car ;— 
Still loved shall thy sweet converse be,— 
Still loved thy sweet smile, Lalage! 


Aug. 7, 1820. 4. e 
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SONG, 
Inspired by a Bottle of Claret. 


Talk not of Piera’s fountain, 
Phoebus, or the tuneful nine— 
Hang the Heliconian mountain— 
Give me—give me, running wine. 
Fill the bowl—oh fill it higher— 
And the noblest vessel pierce ; 
Bacchus only can_inspire— 
Bacchus is the G@d of Verse ! 
R. W. E. 





SONNET. 
ThePoet laments the death of his Cat,Scracco. 


Erewhile I did a gentle sonnet write, 

In praise of Scracco, my poor harmless cat; 
And shew’d how many virtues could unite 

In creatures that destroy the felon rat. 


But she no more will doze before the fire, 
And with grave luxury enjoy the heat; 

Nor when from bus’ness dull I late retire, 
Her weary master in strange antics greet. 


The prowling rat no more will be her care, 
Nor mouse, with aspect grim, to fright away: 
These, now secure, purloin the mouldy fare, 
And every dainty from the shelf convey. 
N ot so when my poor Scracco was alive, 
For she far off the plundering herd would drive. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


BELGIAN CARNIVAL. 


We extract, from a proclamation of the 
burgo-master and magistrates of Brussels, 


the following particulars respecting the Ju- 
bilee, which was noticed in No. 184 of the 


ty Gazette. 

“On the occasion of the Jubilee, the fol- 
lowing communal fétes will take place :-— 

“Qn the three successive Sundays, “the 
16th, 23d, and 30th of July, there is to be a 
general illumination throughout the city ; 
the inhabitants are consequently requested 
to illuminate their houses with all possible 
brilliancy. 

“There will be a grand calvacade and 
triumphal procession, on Wednesday, the 
19th, Tuesday, the 25th, and Friday, the 
28th. The procession will begin to move at 
three in the afternoon, and will parade the 
city until seven in the evening, 

“On Friday, the 2lst, an artificial bird 
pl sea up oS Grand-Place, to be 
shot at; a silver coffee-pot will be the pri 
awarded to the victor. . ge 
. “On the 27th of July, at ten in the even- 
ing, there will be a grand display of fire- 
works, representing a vari temple, sur- 
rounded by palm-trees. ~~ 

During the whole fortnight of the Jubi- 
lee, should the weather prove favourable, 
bands of music will be stationed in the park, 
morning and evening ; and an obelisk will be 
erected on the Place-Royale, to be illumi- 


nated every evening with 


“The inhabitants of the houses, before 
which the processions and cavalcades are to 
pass, are requested to ornament the fronts of 
their houses. 


“ During the fortnight of the Jubilee, the 
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coffee-houses and other public establish- 
ments wilt be permitted to remain open all 
night.” 





POLITICS EXTRA.—IMPORTANT CASE. 
Our readers, we are sure, will forgive us 
for bringing a matter rather personal than 
literary under their notice. For we do not 
know in what degree of danger we may 
stand ; and, not being in the habit of writing 
libels, as it has been declared in parliament 
most of our periodical brethren are, we are 
quite terrified by the legal formality of a 
paper which has just been’ addresse:! to us, 
t.e. to “The Editor and Publisher of the 
Literary Gazette.’ Though it does say 
** Gentlemen” at the top, there is a most 
appalling commencement—“ Whereas I, the 
undersigned Jolin Essex Hall, of Turnham 
Green,”—we turned blue as we read—“ in 
the county of “Middlesex, Esquire, was 
charged on the oath of Mr. Shufflebottom 
(fi donc!) on Tuesday last, at. the Public 
Office Bow Street, with having assaulted 
him by spitting on him (fi donc!) from my 
drawing-room window (but which I declare 
was most unintentionally done),” &c. &c. 
The affidavit proceeds to state how some of 
the newspapers have published an account 
of this important transaction (which, ac- 
cording to authentic intelligence received by 
express from the seat of war, has caused a 
greater ferment at Turnham Green than the 


arrival of the Queen at the adjoining village 
of Hammersmith), and thus concludes :— 


“but the Publie Ledger and Morning Ad- 
vertiser having published a statement of the 
transaction in their papers of Wednesda 
last, charging me with indecency, &c. whic 
is a most gross and scandalous libel, I had 
directed my solicitor to commence proceed- 
ings at law against the publishers of those 
papers : but they having promised to con- 
tradict the above report in their papers of 
to-morrow, TE have in consequence declined 
commencing proceeding against them. 

“*T have, however, thought it proper to in- 
form you, that the statements contained in 
such papers is a very gross libel upon me ; 
and I hereby beg leave to caution you against 
publishing the same, and give you notice, 
that if you do so, I shall and will commence 
such proceedings against you as my counsel 
re advise. Dated the 4th day of August, 
** Witness—Thos. Taylor, J. E. Hau. 

Sol. Clements Inn.” 


After this, we trust no one will suppose 
that the superintendance of a Li Journal 
is totally free from the troubles and dangers of 
the more busy world. For ourselves we know 
not what todo. Certain it is, that but for 
this terrific ing, we never even 


have heard of, and therefore probably never | . 


have said a word about the affair of Hall 
and neeay oe ey since it has oo 
as invo os Sar ms urn- 
ham Green, — consequently of the. king- 
dom ; and since so many of the royal resi- 
dences, the m is itself; and the very 
Bishop’s Palace at Fulham (not to mention 
the pictures belonging to his Grace of De- 
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vonshire at Chiswick, the barracks at.HoY® 
slow, and the barge trade on the Tham®s) 
are immediately within the sphere of this 
alarming transaction—tua res. agitur pari®s 
cum proximus ardet—we feel that it would 
be a dereliction of our public duty, however 
threatened, to pass it over in silence. For 
the information of these Great Interests, 
then, it is, that we hazard the mention of 
the fuct; and we are not without hopes that 
this warning may be sufficient to put them 
on their guard against ‘the calamitous 
consequences likely to'spring from the me- 
lancholy collision alluded to, of which the 
Radicals will unquestionably make a handle 
to shake the tree of our national prosperity 
to its roots. The following is a version 
of the affair by our Poet Laureat. 


HALL AND SHUFFLEBOTTOM. 
A Turnham-Green Odd. (Qu. Ode.—ED.) 
(Set to Music by Hook and I.) 


STROPHE. 
Daughter of Nox, great goddess, (not knocks. 
human) : 
Descend and fire my song ;—I do invite thee, 
Nemesis’ sister, dreadful Apple-woman *, 
Not as at Thetis’ wedding do I slight thee : 
Say, what at Turnham Green caused such»a 


brawl ; 
Did Hall spit on him, did he spit at all ? 
What drawing-room such indecorum saw ? 
Did such an insult tempt a man to draw, 
Or did his greater vengeance seek the law ? 


ANTI-STROPHE, ‘ 

Ah, sylvan haunts; ah, rudely rustic scene, 
With pond for goose, for ass the shady lane; 

Ah, pun-provoking, peaseful + Turnham Green, 
That discord should thy tranquil bowers pro- 


fane, 
The tragic passions all thy Hamlet sway, 
Good fellowship with thee be sought in vain, 
And spitting send thy fellows on their way 
To Bow Street, and perhaps to Botany Bay. 
EPODE. 
Dear Justice Birnie, upon thee we call; 
Bow thou their heads, and be their good ad-, 
viser ; 
Preserve the peace of All, and Essex Hall |\; 
Protect from Ledger and from Advertiser. 
Strange that a Squire may’nt from his window 


spit, 
But that the newspapers must print it, rot 
"em ! 


Or his saliva that he can’t emit, 

But it must light on Mr. Shuffiebottom ! 
Which Shuffiebottom, too, to show his breeding, 

Quite discontented with his lot, 

ill not walk off with what he ’as. got, 

But must proceed to law-proceeding : 
And will not wipe the spittle from his cape, 
Chusing so slight a thing to work into a scrape. 


STROPHE II. 
The spiteful and the spitful thus 
About a trifle make a fuss ;, 





* The whole of this fine classical exordium . 
is an allusion to the Detur pulchriori matter 
which led to the burning of old Troy.—Ep. 

+ This seems to haye some remote bearing 
upon ‘the well-known story about sending the , 
peas ‘to Kensington. Vide Mr, Joseph Miller, 
passim.--Ep. 7 

| Phis is a fancy hit, after the manner of Cor- 
coran and Breakwindow. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








with a whip of froth— 
Of a suit this spoils the cloth ; 
While that with fury so doth burn, 
He gives a law-suit inretyrn. 
meddlers, 


And all the N: are > 
At least the Hawkers are, if not the Pedlars, 


ANTISTROPHE I. 
Hear it not, Hounslow, for it is a grief 
Whence Shufflebottom can have no relief : 
Tell it not, Journals, or as counsel’s skill 
Advise to prosecute, Hall ‘ shall and will ;’’ 
And Thomas Taylor, witness, will begin 
To oe you most inclemently in Clements 
nn. 
EPODE, or CATA-STROPHE. 
New let us sing, God save the King, 
‘And keep us from his Bench ; 
And on our ease, may Common Pleas 
Nor Chancery e’er trench ; 
And may we ne’er for Bow Street fear, 
For spitting or for riot ; : 
May Turnham Green in be seen, 
And Hall and Shufflebottom quiet. 
L. G. 
NS SNR MOREE SS 
THE DRAMA. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


‘ The rumours relative to this establishment, 
are like the Ass’s tale in Rabelais, partly true 
and partly false. In consequence of some finan- 
ci angements, the theatre has been again 
offered to the purchase of the committee of no- 
ble persons who were in treaty for it last year ; 
ey the Hes ments sd rapidly made for it 

y some of the eveni rs, are altogether 
unfounded. No paola the os atone 
is at present to take place ; though of course, 
if a new proprietorship should be on, 


some may occur the opening. An 
idea of the actual t of this fine theatre, 
when the property boxes shall be oat of lease, 
which he in four years, may be formed 


from the fact, that the nett profits for this 
year (including the rent of those boxes) is 
already 18,000/. And yet, from the various 
— which int er ah all theatrical success, 
in i the season, it has been 
pole Ren remarkably unpropitious one. 
Enouisu Opsra-Hovuse.— The Vampire. 
marvellous story, which attracted so 
much notice in the New Monthly Magazine 
as to lead to its separate and popular publi- 
cation, has run. the dramatic gauntlet from 
the Porte St. Martin: nearly all the 
minor theatres of Paris. Though it is et 
perfectly melo-dramatic cast, it met 
a a limited success ; and, though adapted 
with considerable talent to our stage, by Mr. 
Planché “(we are told), it promises only a 
very brief existerice at the Lyceum. 
ee 
poor. ere lile to 
cise conduct of such a production, it 
might be said that it is too much to have the 
plot thrice unfolded ; first, by a preliminary 
vision ; secondly, hy a servant ; 
and thirdly, by the main aetion.—Consis- 
tency, in & piece of this sort, is not to be 
looked for; and accordingly it is a jumble 
of inconsistencies—not merely those spri 
ing from its unnatural ground -wert, nat of 
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manners, costume, Combination, &c., all of 
which might have agreed, and were not ne- 
cessarily outré. From the interest being 
betrayed at the commencement, the per- 
formance drags heavily on: Punch would 
be ‘. Sener ae better subject for a 
melo-drame. e scenery is appropriate, 
and Monsieur the Vampire (Mr. T. P Cooke) 
being shot in an attempt to carry off a rustic 
bride (by way of having two strings to his 
bow) dies very prettily, with an effect of 
light upon his armour. His final disap- 
pearance, on the sinking of the moon, is also 
well managed. The other chief characters 
are the Lady Margaret, (Mrs. Chatterly,) 
who acquits herself ably; Lord Ronald, 
her father, (Mr. Bartley,) the personi- 
fication of Leadenhall Market in disguise ; 
M‘Swill, a drunken henchman, (Harley,) a 
clever repetition of himself, and laughable 
in the following song, to the tune of “ Fy, 
let us a’ to the bridal.” 


Faith, 1'll awa’ to the bridal, 

For there will be tippling there; 
For my lady's a going to be married, 

To whom I don’t know, aad don't care. 
But I know we shall all be as frisky, 

And tipsy as pipers, good lack ; 
And so that there’s plenty of whisky, 

She inay marry the devil for Mac. 

So faith I’ awa’ to the bridal, &c. 


I once left the bottle for Cupid, 
And bade an adieu to my glass ; é' 
I simper’d, and sigh’d, and look'd stupid, 
And courted-a hoes} -check'd lass, 
She turn’d out a jilt’:—’twere a lie should I 
Say, that it gave me no pain; 
For sorrowing made me so dry, that I -- 
Took to my bottle again. 
So faith I'll awa’ to the bridal, &e. 
They say thére’s five reasons for drinking, 
But more I am sure may be got; 
For I never could find out by thinking 
A reason why people should not. 
A sixth I'll not scruple at giving ; 
I'll name it while ’tis in my head ; 
’Tis if you don’t drink while you're living, 
You never will after you're dead. 
So faith I'll awa’ to the bridal, &c. 


The other Scotch airs were more ineffec- 
tive than we could have anticipated, from 
their judicious sedcction ; but with the ex- 

jon of Down the Burn, Davie, sweetly 
sung as aduet by Pearman and Miss Carew, 
they were “‘ leather and .prunella.” There 
are two or three spirits ; but, as they are not 
choice, .we shall without them. 

Haymarket THEATRE.—On Wednesday, 
— —< exhibited as’ Sir Harry Wil- 

r, 















ee 





Nothing in the way of female exposure 
could be less decorous: but her satin dra- 
peries revealed a secret, perhaps the last 
am her ,contemplations when she under- 
took the part—that her figure is remarkably 
ill suited for exhibition. Her face, as we are 
told, found its admirers ; but the decency of 
the female~costume has been more in her 
favour than she seems to have thought ; and 
this exposure. may hav@gone far to shake 
the humble triumph of her physiognomy. 
Sir Harry is the prominent character ; and he 
being so disposed of, nothing more is to be 
said of the play, with perhaps the exception 
that Clincher’s absurdities were very well hit 


off by Farley ; and that the two enchantresses . 


of the piece, Lady Lurewell, and Angelica, 
were sustained by two as ordinary women, 
either in the way of acting. or person, as the 
stage affords. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 


ACADEMI¥ ROYALE DE MUSIQUE. 
Aspasic et Pericles, an opera in one act.— 
The author of this new opera has ingeniously 





rendered the rivalry of the Athenian general . 


Cleon, an obstacle to the union of Pericles 
and Aspasia. Cleon directs ‘his vengeance 
against Aspasia, and he accuses her belore 
the Areopayus of ‘being an enemy to. the 
Gods. Ignorant of the perfidy by which she 
is assailed, Aspasia thinks only of the dan- 
gers which threaten Pericles, who is on the 
oint of departing to oppose the Spartans. 
wert the celebration of a fete, onthe birth 
day of Aspasia, Socrates announces, that the 
Areopagus is ready to sit in judgment on 
the presumptuous woman who dares to com- 
re herself to the Guds. Pericles becomes 
er advocate; and, having overcome the 
judges by his. eloquence, he. proclaims the 
innocence of Aspasia, and Cleon is sentenced 
to banishment. _ The music is mediocre. 





VARIETIES. 


Caroline R.—The queen has had two new 
carriages built in Audley Street ; one is plain, 
the other emblazoned with the arms of roy- 
alty, and the cypher, C. R. While they 
stood at the souks. a very well-dress- 
ed gentleman walked in to admire them, and 
exclaimed, “ Ave, aye, that will do! C. R. 
Caroline Rex! !”° 

Politeness.—A German at St. ry ry a 
asked a yentleman if he did not think the 


German language very beautiful. “ Lem 


Sir,” said are extreme 
beautiful things !”—Galiffe’s Italy. 


Coincidence-—An eatthquake was felt at 


Inspruck, on the “17th ult. It is singular 
that this phenomenon. took place precisely 
at the time of the day dedicated to Saint 


Alexis, when the f in church 
to put up their anntial supplication to be 
spared from such a calamity as befel them in 


1670. This ‘is shocking ‘misconduct in the 


. | saint! 


The bone-mills in Germany are increasing 
much, and said to be now in full activity. 


The wars have a materials, and the 
2 


journals tell that wder is not only ex- 


.| cellent as a manure, but much used in Eng- 
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land and Belgium, in the manufacture of 
loaf s and paste. : 
M Catalini, after giving concerts at 
h, productive of 20,000 roubles 
each, has set out for the Chateaux of Zara- 
kojeselo and Pawlowzki, where she is to sing 
to Alexander and his court. It is said she 
is to visit Sweden and Denmark. 

Sinking of a mountain.—A hixh ridge 
mountains on the Moselle, called the Sieben 
Uhren Berg, on been Sar lee cae 

ears past, to have in it lefts, 
Thich for the last five seus mnieol above 
a foot in breadth; thus exciting in the inha- 
bitants of the adjacent banks no unreason- 
able apprehension of an Lara fall of 
part of the mountain. has now taken 
place. On the 7th of July, in the even- 
ing, earth and stones were seen rollin 
down from the summit, which contin 
increasing in quantity till 4 o’clock in 
the morning, when a whole mass of rock 
came loose, and fell with such violence into 
the Moselle, that it forced the water out of 
its channel, overflowed the opposite bank to 
- a and oo away the —_ 
ing at Bruttig. damage done is incal- 
culable ; it appears that about forty vine-yards 
have been precipitated with the rock into the 
river. The mountain on the opposite side, 
called the Kessel, likewise threatens to fall. 
‘As this mountain is rent and torn with fri 
ful clefts, as well at the top as in the 
, and the front part had sunk 
3 feet on the morning of the 8th, and —_ 
masses continually rolled down, it is to be 
feared that the whole enormous body will 
fall into the Moselle. and fill: up the 
part of .the channel, which would make the 
river overflow its banks, and causc the most 
dreadful ravages. 

German Travellers in South America.— 
Munich, \\th July.—Letters have just been 
received from Drs. Spix and Martins, dated 
the 17th and 19th of April. On the 
22d of August they embarked on the river 
of Amazons, and proceeded up it toge- 
ther, as far as Ega, which is situated near 
the mouth of the. Big Negro: here the 


g 
ey 
4 


artins sailed up the Impu- 
ra, well as the Rio Negro, is an 
arm of the Orinoco, as far the Cataract of 


the “Tee he vegetation 
rich 3 tisfacti 
taning wi Wades ineger aee, 


ral productions, on the 15th and 16th of| | 





*Some of the German writers 


periodical 
make themselves m with. this exp 
tion of the learned travellers: ee 





April. It is probable they may be now at 
Lisbon, or at Madeira, whither they had 
resolved to sail on board a phaby a ship, 
bri with them seven young Indians. 

r. de la Martine, author of the Médi- 
tations Poétiques, a collection of elegies far 
superior to the general run of orang ange 
which have excited great attention for this 
~~ past, died lately of a consumption, at 

aples, where he was attached to the French 
Embassy, and had married a young English 
lady of large fortune. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Prince or Neuwigp’s TRAVELS.— 
This interesting work; of which the first 
volumé only is yet published, has been so 
well received in Germany, that the first edi- 
tion of 1,000 —_— is nearly exhausted in 
the short space of three months ;- and the se- 
cond edition, in quarto, is now in the press. 

We learn that Sir R. Ker Porter is pre- 
paring for the press, Travels during the last 

our years, which embrace a vast extent of 
country ; namely, almost all that comprised 
the ancient Assyrian, Babylonion, and Per- 
sian empires ; from the of the Black Sea 
to the Euphrates, and from the Euphrates to 
the mouth of the PersianGulph. The manners, 
customs, and costumes of the present race 
in these regions, are very curious, and will, 
we trust, be particularly delineated both 
with respect to their actual state, and with 
reference.to the manners of the ancient inha- 
bitants. From a gentleman so competent, 
both with the pen and il, we have a 
right ‘to expect a valuable work in most 
points of view, but jally in what re- 
gards the interesting antiquities of the primi- 
tive world.. ° ; 

Professor Dittmar, of Prussia, is about to 
publish, at Brandenburgh, a journal entitled 
the. Aurora, which is to treat exclusively of 
meteorology and the phenomena of the sea- 
sons. It is to be the official journal of fair 
and foul weather. 
SS 

‘METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Ave6ust, 1820. 
Thursday, 3— Thermometer from 56 to 74. 
Barometer from 30, 16 to 30, 04. 
- Wind S. b. W. 3. ° 
Friday, 4 — Thermometer from 60 to 72. 
Barometer from 29, 93 to 29; 96. 

Wind S, W, 1 and 2.—Morning cloudy, with 

rain; clouds passing, with showers and distant 


thunder during the : in the evening it 
beoume clear,” teade fallen 2 of en nck 


the day lira 
‘Rain fallen ,02 of an inch, 





Tuesday, 8— Thermometer from 45'to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 15 to 30, 04. 
Wind S. b. W. 2 and $. — Clouds generally 
passing ; in the evesiing’it became clear. 
Rain fallen ,075 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 9 —Thermometer from 53 to 72. 
Barometer from 30, 13 to 30, 
Wind S. W. 3, and 1.— Generally clear; 
clouds passing at times. 
Harvest very generally begun. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jehoiada is inadmissible; we cannot take up the* 
subject. 

The request of a Constant Reader, to insert the 
prices of the books we review, would subject us to 
a 7s. duty on each, at the Stamp Office. Very 
Sew new works fail to be advertized in our last 
page, which give the information wanted. 





Miscellaneous Avbertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


British Gallery, Pall Mall. 
his GALLERY, with an Exhibition of 
PORTRAITS of distinguished Persons in the 
History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is open 
daily, from.J0 in the Morning until 6 inthe Evening. 
(By order) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue 1s.---Historical ditto 2s, 


TH E Exhibition of MONSIEUR JERRI- 
CAULT’S GREAT PICTURE, (from: the Lon- 
vre) 24 feet by 18, representing the surviving Crew of 
the Medusa French Frigate, after remaining Thirteen 
days on a Raft without Provision, at the moment they 
discover the vessel that saves them, is now open to tlie 
Public, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Admission. ls. 











Tomkins’ Picture Lottery. . 
R. TOMKINS begs to announce his in- 
tention to draw this Lottery as early as pogsiiie 
in the Spring. By the Act of Parliament. juit 
the time cannot be extended beyond July 1821; anid in 
order to remove all” impedi peeting the we 
ing, Patli have provided for a Drawing, under the 
direction of Commissioners, separately from - the State 
Lottery, should the Numbers not. correspond. | ‘Phe 
Public may therefore be assured that no diskppointment 
can take place, as neither care nor expenhce-has been 
spared to render the prizes engaged’to be ‘givén in this 
Lottery of real value and excellence. Tickets, price 
31, 3s. each, are on sale at the Exhibition éf' Specimens 
of Prizes, Nos. 58 and 54, New Bond Street; and at all 
Lottery Offices, where Prospectuses may be had. This 
Lottery consists of 16,550 Prizes---vaiued at 152,225/. 12ss 
The Purchasers of Two Tickets, one Red and one Black, 
are sure to gain a Prize, which may be value 7,500), 
3,7501. 3,000, &c. &e. &c. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Price 6s. embellished with a portrait of B. R. Haydon, 
Esq. engraved in line, by W. Harvey, 
ANNALS of the FINE ARTS, No, 17,.¢0n- 
taining a copious Memoir of Mr. Haydon, by the 
Editor; original 











Essays, Reviews, and Notices of the 


03, | most prominent features of English and Foreign Art. 


Published by Hurst, Robinson, and Uo. 90, Cheapside. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 14. Ls. bds. with a Portrait engraved 
by Fittler, the second edition, of the 
LYFE of WILLIAM, LORD RUSSELL, 

with some Account of the Times in which he 
lived. By LORD JOHN RUSSELL. Printed for Long- 





, | man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Bsown; and J. Ridgway, 
London. 


Also just published, the third edition, in 8vo. price 12s.: 
The LIFE of LADY RUSSELL, by the Editor of 


* | Mad. du Deffand’s Letters, with Letters from Lady 


Russell to her Husband, Lord Russell; some Miscella~ 
neous Letters.to and from Lady Russell, &c. &c. from 
the originals in the Possession of the Duke of Devon. 
shire. 












Secund edition, fc. , 
ADVICE to JU A totter in Rhyme, 
J'ai vules meurs mon tems; et j’ai publié 
cette 
Printed for Johu Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

[TALY and its INHABITANTS ; an Account 

of a Tour in that Country in 1816 and 1817: con- 
taining a View of Characters, Manners, Customs, Go- 
vernments, Antiquities, Literature, Dialects, Theatres, 
and the Fine Arts; with some Remarks on the origin of 
Rome and of the Latin Language. By JAMES AUG. 
GALIPFE, of Geneva. Printed for John Murtay, Al- 
bemarle Street. 








In 8vo. 12s, 
A SECOND VOLUME of the SKETCH 
BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAYON, Gent. Printed 
for John Murray, Albemarle Street. Of whom may be 
had, a new Edition of the First Volume, 12s. 


Bombay Society Transactions. 
In 4to. with emaene Raw and price 31, 3s. boards, 


FPRANSACTIONS = ‘the L LITERARY SOCI- 

ETY vf BOMBAY; containing Papers and Es- 
says, by John Crawford, Esq.; Mr. Charles Bellino ; 
W. Erskine, Esq.; Mr. Josepti Hammer; Mr. N. 
Pearce; Capt. Vans Kennedy; A.. Stewart, Esq,; 
Charles Linton, Esq.; Capt. F. Dangerfield; Capt. 
Jas. Macmurdo; Thos. Coats, Esq.; Capt. John Stew- 
art. With a List of the Members. Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of 
whom may be had, 

BOMBAY LITERARY TRANSACTIONS. Vol. I. 
with Engravings, price 21. 12s. 6d. bds. ; containing Pa- 
pers and Exsays, by Sir J. Mackintosh; Sir G. Malcolin, 
&ec. ke, 








8vo. price 8s. 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
Symptoms, Discrimination, and Treatment of some 
of the most common Diseases of the lower Intestines 
and Anus, particularly including those affections pro- 
duced by Stricture, Ulceration, and Tumour, within the 
eavity.of the Rectum; and Piles, Fistula, and Excres- 
censes, formed at its external opening; to which are 
manana «recap omen te successful mode 





of correcti in the bowels, toen: 
sure their regular action without the aid of purgatives, 
on a principle to the prevention of 


‘essentially conducive 

the above diseases. By JOHN HOWSHIP, Member of 
the one College of Surgeons in London, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. Of whem may be had, by the same author, 

1. PRACTICAL OBSBRVATIONS in SURGERY 
and Morbid Anatomy, in 8yo, with plates, 18s. bds. 

2. OBSERVATIONS on the DISEASES of the URI- 
NARY ORGANS, in 8vo. with plates, lés, bds 


Early Education, 

Dedicated, by permission, to her Royal Highness the 
Ducliess of Kent, in 8vo. price 10s. Gd. boarils, 
FARLY EDUCATION ; or, The Manage- 

ment of Children considered, with a view to their 
fature Character. By Miss APPLETON, author of 
Private Education,” &c. &c. Printed for G. and W. 
B. Whittaker, 18, Ave Maria-lane. 
“No mother will open this volume without wishing 
to peruse it throughout ; nor can she atrive at the con- 








clusion without being benefitted by the author's re- 
marks.!’-.-New Monthly Mag. August, 1820. 
. Also, by the same author, 


The POOR GIRL's RELP to a Knowledge of the first 
Principles of the Christian Religion ; and to the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Second edition, “price 
2s, 6d. boards. 





a Bullen. 

Price 5s, embellished with Portrait, dc. (only:200 co- 
pies ery 'h Pon No. 17, of Smeeton’s Tracts, 
‘PHE LIEE EEN ANNE BULLEN. 

With ~-wl 
“Try mee, good Kinge, but lett me have a lawful 
tryall, and lett not ‘my sworne enemeyes sit as my ac- 
cusers and ‘judges; you lett me receive an open tryall, 
for my truth shall feare noe open shame.” 
Sold by G. Smeeton, St. Martin’s Church Yard, 








Entire New achoud Books and ad New Paltions put P 
by Longman, ‘Betst, Rees; Orme, and: Brown, 
London. 


Scr WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 

phical and Critical Prefaces.. By Dr. 
Aikin. In one large volume of 812 pages, medium 8vo, 
ae 18s. extra boards. 

The object of this work, which is entirely new, is to 
comprise, within a single volume, a Chronological Series 
of our Classical Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie, with- 
out mutilation or abridgement, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices of their Authors. The contents of this 
volume are so comprehensive, that few poems, it is be- 
lieved, are omitted, except such as are of secondary me- 
rit, or unsuited to the perusal uf youth. ‘The Work, 
within these bounds, may be termed a “ Library of 
Classical English Poetry,” and may safely be recom- 
mended to the heads of Schools in general, and fo the 
Libraries of young persons. 

2. The FAMILY SHAKSPEARE ; in which nothing 
is added to the original Text: but those Words and Ex- 
pressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family. By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 
F, R.S. and S.A. In 10 vols. royal i8mo. price 31. 3s. 
boards. A new edition, 

8, An INTRODUCTION to MODERN HISTORY, 
from the Birth of Christ to the present Time, in Conti- 

tion of an Introduction to Ch logy and Ancient 
History. By W. Jillard Hort; (Printed uniformly with 
the Chronology and Ancient History). In 2:vols.18mo. 
Price 10s, 6d. bound. 

4, LETTERS on FRENCH HISTORY, .from the 
Earliest Reriod to the Battle of Waterloo, and Reees- 
tablishment of the House of Bourbon; for the Use of 
Schools. By J. Bigland. In-12imo. 6s. boards: 

5. LETTERS on ENGLISH HISTORY, from the In- 
vasion of Julias Casar to the Battle of Waterlog; for 
the Use of Schools. By J, Bigland, In. 12mo., 6s, 
boa 





GUNTVERSAL HISTORY, in Twenty-four Books, 
translated from the German of John Maller. In 3 vols. 
8yvo. Li, 16s, 

7. HINTS . on a the SOURCES of HAPPINESS, ad- 
dressed to her Children by a Mother. Author of “ Al- 
ways Happy,” &c. In 2 vols. foolscap 8yo.. Price 12s, 
boards 


8. A SEQUEL to the EXERCISES of Chambaud, Ha- 
mel, Perrin, Wanostrocht, and other Grammars; being 
a Practical Guide to tfarslate from English into good 
French, on a pew : Plan, with Grammatical Notes. By 
G. H. Poppleton, | In 12mo. 3s. bound. 

9. A KEY to POPPLETON’s FRENCH EXER- 
CISES; being a Translation of the various: Exercises 
contained in that Book. In |2mo. 2s. 6d, bound. 

10. CONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, ia which the Elements of that Science are fami- 
liarly explained, and adapted to the comprehension of 
young Pupits. By the author of Conversations on 
Chemistry,” and * Conversations on Political Econo- 
my.” “In 12mo. with: 22 Engravings by: Lowry, price 
10s, 6d. 2d edition. 

11: CONVERSATIONS on POLLTICAL ECONOMY ; 
in which the Elements of that Science are familiarly ex J 
plained. By the author of “ Conversations on Chemis- 
try.” 3d Edit. improved, in one large vol.-12mo. 9s. 

12. CONVERSATIONS on BOTANY, with Twenty 











'L GUIDE t6 the right en: @ of 
Virgil's Versifieation, By J. Carey, LL.D ls 

18. An ALPHABETICAL KEY to PROPRIZ tin 
MARIBUS, Q@UZ GENUS, and AS IN PRASENTI, 
containing all the Examples declined and t 
with the Rules quoted under each, and Numerical Refe- 
rences to the Context. A new edition, with Additions, 
By 3. Carey, EL, D. 3s.ound. 

19. A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT Go. 
GRAPHY, for the Use of Schools. By Samuel Butler, 
D. D. Head Master of the Royal Free Grammar Schoot 
of Shrewsbury. Fourth Edition, In 8vo, 9s. boards. 

20. OUTLINE MAPS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
printed on Drawing Colombier, 10s. 6d. © Being a Sélée- 
tien from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas, inténded as. Practi- 
cal Exercises for the Pupil! to-fill up, and designed as an 
Accompaniment to Dr, Butler’s Sketches of Modern 
and Ancient Geography. 

21. An ABRIDGMENT of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
adapted to the Use of Eamities and Schools, with ap- 
propriate Questions at the end of each Section. -By the 
Rev. H. 1. Knapp; A.M. ‘In 12mo. 4th Edit. 5s. bound. 

22. RULES for PRONOU NCING and READING the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE... By the Rev, Israel Worsley. 
The second edition. In 12mo. 2s, bound. 

23. A FRENCH DELECTUS; or, Séntentes and Pas- 
sages collected from the most esteemed French authors} 
designed to facilitatea knowledge of the French Tongue. © 
Arranged under the several Heads of the Parts of Speech. 
By the Rev. Israel. Worsley.. The 2d edition, enlarged, 
4s. bound. / 

24. RULES for ENGLISH COMPOSITION, and par- 
ticularly for Themes. Designed for the usé¢ of Schools, 
and self-instruction. By’ Jolin Rippingham, Private 
Tutor at’ Westmimster’School, 3d Edit. 4s. boards. 

2%. The ART of-BXTEMPORE PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
including a Course of Discipline for obtaining the Facul- 
ties of Discri ion, Ar » Oral Discussion, 
Designed for the use of Schools and Self-instraction. 
By John Rip; m. Third edit.6s.-in boards. ; 

26.. TRAVELS’ at HOME, .and VOYAGES by the 
FIRE-SIDE, for Young Persons; containing Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. New edition. In 5 vols 
18mo. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Rees’ yelp Last Part. 


ey ty: concluding Part of 

mpitie New ove OPEDIA; or, Universal 

iethonary of ee Scjences, and Literature. By 
ADaarate Ree REES; D:D. F.R.S. F. L.$. &c. Editor 
of the ‘last Edition of Mr. Chambers’s Dictionary ; with 
the assistance of eminent Professional Gentlemen. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; and the: other Proprie+ 
tors: The Subscribers to this Work are requested to 
complete their Sets immediately, as some of the Parts 
are scarce, and.will shortly be entirely out of print, when 
the Proprietors cannot eae and it will be entirely 
out df their power,to complete them re 


In 8vo. price 12s. bds. illustrated by numerous Plans, Sc. 
AN ACCOUNT of the IMPROVEMENTS on 

the ESTATES of the Marquess of STAFFORD, 
in the Counties of Stafford and Salop, and on tire Estate 
of Sutherland: with: Remarks. By JAMES LOCH, 
Esq. Printed for Longman, Hurst, nano Orme, and 
Brown, London. 

















Engravings. $d Edit. 7s. 6d. plaitl, or 10s. 6d. coloured 

1g. CONVERSATIONS in 4LGEBRA. Being-an 
Introduction to the First Principlés of that Science, in 
a Seriés.of Dislogués designed for those whe have not 
the advantage of a Tater, as well as for the Use of Stu- 
dents in Schools. By William Cole. I2mo. price 7s. 


14. LATIN PROSODY MADE BASY; the 3d edition, 
enlarged, \materfally oved, and accompanied with 
the Poetical. Treatise of Terentianus. Maurus de Metris. 
By John Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 7s. boards. 

15. The ETON LATIN PROSODY, illustrated with 
English Explanations of the Rules and Authorities from 
the Latin Poets. By John=Carey, LL. D. 1mo. ls. Gd. 
bound. 

16.. SCANNING EXERCISES for Young Prosodians ; 
Containing the first two Epistles from: the Electa et Ovi- 
dio, minutely scanned, proved: by the Rules of the Eton 

» and i d with occasional Remarks. 
By John Carey, LL D? . A new edition in 12mo, price 





In 8vo.-with six Plates, 10s. 6d. bds: 
(THREE MONTHS passed in the MOUN- 
TAINS EAST of ROME, during’the ¥ear 1819. 
By MARIA’GRAHAM, author of a Journalof a Resi- 
i dence in ‘Inia. Printed for Longiman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, London ;.and A. Constable and Co, 
Edinburgh. 


anna ae ny mort, eh) 12mo. 

ABBOT. | By the. Author ‘of s©Waver- 

Mey,” tec. Printed for Longman, “Here, Recs, 

L Orme, avd Brown, Lovdon; Archibald Constable an? 
Co, and John Ballantyne, Edinburgh. - 
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